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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerout  precipice 
of  telling  unbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tellt  the  crimet  of  great  men,  thep 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  of  the  law;  if  he  tellt  them  of  virtuet,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attetekt  him  with  tlander.  But  if 
he  regardt  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  Hdet,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearlett.—‘Dm  Foa. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- a  —  — 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  annonneement  that  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
appointed  English  plenipotentiary  in  the  forthcoming 
Conference  has  been  received  with  a  singular  unanimity 
of  satisfaction  by  every  journal  except  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  which  professes  to  see  a  danger  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  nominee.  But  where  the  Pall  Mall 
finds  matter  for  distrust,  the  public  will  possibly  only 
recognise  further  cause  of  satisfaction ;  for  the  force  of 
suspicions  thus  cautiously  expressed  lies  no  doubt 
in  the  fear  lest  Lord  Salisbury  should  show  him¬ 
self  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tions.  That  Lord  Salisbury  shares  with  the  oppressed 
subjects  of  the  Turk  the  misfortune  of  being  Chris¬ 
tian  is  no  doubt  true,  and  perhaps  to  certain  classes 
of  minds  the  coincidence  may  seem  deplorable.  This 
view,  however,  will  scarcely  recommend  itself  to  the 
nation,  which,  although  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  British  interests,  looks  to  the  conference 
mainly  as  a  means  of  effecting  long-needed  reforms  in 
the  government  of  these  unfortunate  Christians.  It 
seems  also  to  be  forgotten  that  the  newly- appointed 
plenipotentiary  will  enjoy  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  whose  regard  for  the  Turk  is  not  to 
be  questioned  ;  and  although  our  ambassador  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  will  not  of  course  take  the  lead  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  he  will  be  able  to  supply  his  chief  with  every 
argument  that  ought  to  moderate  and  control  the 
Christian  sympathies  of  the  latter.  On  the  whole  we 
incline  to  think  that  the  most  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  faithfully  represent 
the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member.  That 
he  is  known  to  have  felt  keenly  the  general 
indignation  of  the  country  at  the  recent  atrocities 
is  so  far  a  good  thing  that  his  appointment 
will  be  received  abroad  as  indicating  a  sincere 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  effect  the 
desired  reforms.  To  produce  this  impression  is  in 
itself  of  no  little  importance,  but  to  speoulate  upon 
the  particular  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
as  if  he  were  entirely  irresponsible  to  the  Cabinet,  is,  we 
think,  for  the  present  at  least,  imprudent. 


Is  Russia  really  determined  to  go  to  war  if  the  Porte 
does  not  give  in  to  all  her  demands  by  the  time  the 
armistice  is  over ;  or  is  she  only  pretending,  in  order  to 
frighten  the  Turks  ?  The  ostentatious  way  in  which 
General  Ignatieff*  transferred  his  baggage  on  board  a 
Russian  steamer  pending  the  answer  of  the  Porto  to  the 
ultimatum,  is  in  keeping  with  the  open  threats  of  the 
Russian  press.  The  Golos  has  openly  declared  that 
Russia  will  spend  the  next  two  months  in  pushing  her 


armaments  and  preparing  everything  for  invading 
Turkey  on  Jan.  2  should  Turkey  not  have  yielded  by 
that  date.  This  may  be  mere  “  bounce,”  as  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  suggests,  but  in  that  kind  of  bounce  it  is 
not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  vain  boasting  and 
serious  determination.  At  any  rate,  as  long  as  the  con¬ 
cessions  demanded  are  not  hostile  to  English  interests  in 
the  East,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Ministers  will  use  all 
their  inffuence  to  make  the  Porte  agree  with  its  adver¬ 
sary  quickly. 


The  Hungarian  papers  publish  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Kossuth  on  the  Eastern  complication.  The  ex- 
Dictator  declares  that  “  a  previous  weakening  of  Russian 
power  was  the  conditio  sine  qnd  non  for  the  Hungarians, 
before  they  could  quietly  consent  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  to  the  realisation  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  South  Slavonians.”  Unless  Poland  were 
first  restored,  and  the  independence  of  Hungary  com¬ 
pletely  established,  he  thinks  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  and  suicidal  for  Europe  to  allow  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  Turkey.  Such  a  dissolution,  if  brought  about 
now,  would,  in  his  opinion,  only  benefit  Russian  con¬ 
quest.  Kossuth  also  speaks  against  the  Court  camarilla 
at  Vienna,  which  would  fain  enter  into  a  Partition 
Pact  with  the  Czar,  as  against  the  Porte.  In  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath,  a  number  of  strong  anti-Russian 
speeches  have  been  made  by  advanced  Liberal  and 
Progressist  speakers.  The  largo  majority  of  the 
Austrian  Parliament  take  in  this  matter  the  same  view 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Hungary.  The 
most  Radical  members  at  Vienna  are  at  the  same  time 
those  who  declare  for  “  war  against  Russia  if  the  neces¬ 
sity  should  arise.”  The  feudalist  and  reactionary 
leader.  Count  Hohenwart,  an  ex-Premier,  approve  in 
the  main  of  the  policy  of  Government,  whilst  prominent 
members  of  the  Liberal  majority  stigmatised  that  policy 
as  “a  half-hearted  one,  truckling  by  far  too  much  to 
Russian  designs.” 


The  Government  of  India  has  just  made  a  move, 
which  may  have  important  consequences  hereafter.  If 
Khelat  is  not  absolutely  annexed,  our  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  that  small  but  important  State  has 
now  assumed  a  distinctly  aggressive  form.  When 
Major  Sandeman  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Khan 
some  time  back,  the  object  was  said  to  be  a  friendly 
arrangement  of  some  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
between  that  potentate  and  his  most  powerful  subjects. 
According  to  latest  advices,  amicable  relations  have 
been  restored  between  the  two  parties,  and  they  would, 
no  doubt,  be  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  their  kindly 
mediator.  But  Lord  Lytton  appears  to  have  determined 
on  securing  a  permanent  position  in  Khelat,  so  as  to 
hold  control  over  the  Bholan  Pass.  Both  from  a  stra- 
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tegical  and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  possession 
of  that  defile  is  of  t)io  first  importance  to  India.  /  It 
commands  the  road  from  Herat,  Meshed,  and  Mezo, 
which.  Again,  are  in  direct  communication  with  the 
whole  of  Turkistan.  There  is,  therefore,  some  excuse 
in  this  one  case  for  a  departure  from  the  prudent 
policy  of  “  masterly  inactivity,’*  if  the  Khan  was  really 
unable  to  keep  the  pass  open. 


Mr.  Goschen’s  scheme,  or  what  professed  to  bo  an 
outline  of  its  provisions,  was  telegraphed  to  London  on 
Friday  week,  but  the  statements  made  must  bo  accepted 
with  many  reserves.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  bo  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Goschen  himself,  before  going  out 
to  Egypt,  cautioned  the  bondholders  against  any  de¬ 
scriptions  of  his  arrangements  with  the  Khedive  of 
which  ho  was  not  able  to  certify  the  exactitude  in  per¬ 
son.  But,  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Goschen’s  plans 
may  or  may  not  bo  adopted  by  the  Khedive,  and  up  to 
the  present  it  is  not  known  whether  this  assent  may  bo 
relied  upon  or  not.  The  scheme  attributed  to  Mr. 
Goschen  includes  the  separation  of  the  Daira  and  its 
obligations  from  the  finances  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  proper,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  the  unified 
debt  by  one-third,  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  railways  under  European  control.  The  Moukabalah 
Decree  of  1872,  by  which  the  Khedive,  in  consideration 
of  a  money  payment,  professed  to  allow  his  tenants  to 
redeem  their  land-tax,  and  which  was  repealed,  with  a 
vague  promise  of  compensation  by  the  Unification  De¬ 
cree  of  May  last,  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  restored  in  full  force 
by  Mr.  Goschen’s  scheme.  These  proposals,  it  is  said, 
have  been  favourably  received  at  Cairo,  but  reports 
from  the  East  cannot  bo  depended  upon  when  so  much 
money  is  to  bo  made  by  speculation  in  the  stock- 
markets. 


The  result  of  the  Italian  elections  is  exactly  such  as 
we  were  able,  from  information  of  our  own,  to  fore¬ 
shadow  in  our  issue  of  October  14.  The  Conservative 
Liberal  party  has  been  thoroughly  beaten ;  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  advanced  Liberals  and  Progressists 
has  been  returned.  In  nearly  all  those  electoral  colleges 
in  which  a  second  ballot  will  be  necessary,  the  triumph 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Depretis-Nicotera  Cabinet  is  en¬ 
sured  beyond  doubt.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  advanced 
Liberal  majority  of  the  new  Parliament  will,  in  the 
aggregate,  be  four  times  the  number  of  the  partisans  of 
the  former  Ministry.  The  Ultrambntanes  are  almost 
nowhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Progressist  element 
within  the  Liberal  majority  has  gained  in  strength.  It 
may  bo  useful  to  state  here  that  the  whole  number  of 
electors  in  Italy  is  but  450,000  to  500,000,  but  of  these, 
at  the  previous  general  election,  only  about  250,000 
made  use  of  their  right  of  voting.  Among  the  Bills  to 
bo  expected  is  one  on  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Sig.  Depretis,  a  less  advanced 
Liberal  than  Sig.  Nicotera,  favours  a  wider  extension  of 
the  suffrage  than  the  latter,  who  formerly  was  a  fellow- 
worker  of  Mazzini,  and  who,  by  his  enemies,  is  described 
as  being  still  a  Bepublican  in  disguise.”  Sig.  Nicotera, 
wo  have  reason  to  believe,  thinks  a  very  large  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  bo  dangerous  to  the  Liberal  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  want  of  education 
among  the  masses,  especially  in  the  South.  Under 
the  present  restricted  system  of  voting,  the  South — 
though  otherwise  far  more  backward  in  its  educational 
institutions  than  the  North — returns,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  greatest  number  of  Radicals,  because  the 
pick  of  the  educated  classes  in  the  South  leans  to  strong 
Progressist  views.  Were  the  suffrage  extended  to  the 
masses,  some  additional  Radical  candidate  might  come 
in  hero  and  there  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  constituencies 
would  return  bigots  and  reactionaries.  A  certain 
caution,  is,  therefore,  declared  indispensable  by  Sig. 
Nicotera  and  his  friends.  The  antagonists  of  the  present 
Cabinet  imagined  that  it  would  soon  render  its  tenure 
of  power  impossible  by  a  reckless  policy.  In  this 
pleasant  expectation  they  have  found  themselves 


egregiously  disappointed.  The  secret  instruction  we 
recently  mentioned  as  having  been  issued  by  Cardinal 
Tanebianco,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  with  reference  to 
the  elections,  is  now  declared  by  the  Voce  dAla  Veritd' 
to  have  been  issued,  not  in  1876,  but  in  1866.  With 
this  denial,  the  Jesuit  organ  has  curiously  overreached 
itself.  The  Papal  instruction  speaks  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  to  Rome  as  a  criminal  act  of 
violence.  Now,  in  1866,  Rome  had  not  even  yet  become 
the  capital  of  united  Italy  ! 


The  debate  on  the  “  Proposition  Gatineau,”  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Versailles,  has  resulted  in  a 
compromise.  The  advocates  of  the  amnesty  for  offences 
connected  with  the  Insurrection  of  the  Commune  have 
rallied  in  large  numbers  to  support  M.  Gatineau’s  pro¬ 
ject  for  transferring  accusations  coming  under  this  head 
to  the  civil  tribunal,  and  for  abandoning  all  prosecutions 
of  persons  who  had  not  either  been  condemned  as  “  con¬ 
tumacious  ”  or  been  charged  with  such  grave  crimes  as 
assassination,  arson,  or  robbery ;  and,  in  spite  of  M. 
Dufaure’s  resistance,  it  was  evident  that  the  proposition 
would  obtain  the  support  of  a  majority.  The  contention 
in  favour  of  keeping  the  cases,*  whether  new  or  contu¬ 
macious,  under  the  authority  of  the  military  tribunals, 
was  urged  by  M.  Dufaure  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
civil  courts  would  bo  overpowered  with  work.  The 
Chamber  took  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  at  his  word,  aud 
assigning  the  new  cases, of  which  confessedly  there  ought 
not  to  be  many,  to  the  civil  courts,  gave  over  the  contu¬ 
macious  cases,  which  may  be  regulated  by  the  will  of  the 
exiled  offenders,  to  the  military  tribunals. 


Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  has  written  to  the  Times  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Schuyler’s  account  of  the  massacres 
of  the  Yomuds  in  Turkistan  has  been  exaggerated  by  an 
error  in  dates,  into  which  Mr.  Schuyler  himself,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  seems  to 
have  fallen.  “  It  is  said,”  Mr.  Sidgwick  writes,  “  that 
an  undergraduate  once,  translating  Livy  in  a  lecture- room, 
described  impressively  the  destruction  of  Hannibal’s  in¬ 
fantry  by  elephants ;  upon  which  his  lecturer  blandly 
pointed  out  that  they  were  ‘saved  from  that  catastrophe  by 
the  intervention  of  a  full  stop.*  It  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  an  equally  trivial  incident  of  Mr.  Schuyler’s  verbal 
expression  suffices  to  preserve  the  Yomuds  from  ‘  exter¬ 
mination  * — the  use,  namely,  in  Mr.  Gromoff ’a  narrative, 
of  the  Russian  dating,  which  has  to  bo  corrected  by 
adding  twelve  days  to  make  it  correspond  with  our  own.” 
As  the  facts  are  given  by  Schuyler,  without  any  hint  of 
difference  of  calendar,  it  appears  that  the  Yomuds  were 
exterminated  because  they  attempted  to  evade  payment 
of  an  exorbitant  impost.  When  the  requisite  correction 
is  made,  the  butchery  described  by  Gromoff  remains 
horrible  enough,  but  is  seen  to  have  taken  place  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  attack  by  the  Yomuds  upon  the  Russian 
camp.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  Schuyler 
with  the  conclusion  that  “the  money  was  at  last  peace¬ 
fully  contributed,  and  that  the  Yomud  Turkomans,  im¬ 
poverished  but  unexterminated,  proceeded  quietly  to 
rebuild  their  burnt  villages.” 


The  Admiralty  -  seem  now  to  bo  conducting  their 
shipbuilding  operations  in  the  merriest  manner  possible. 
The  launch  of  an  ironclad  has  been,  for  some  years  past, 
regarded,  not  only  in  our  own  Navy  but  in  every  other 
Navy  in  the  world,  as  a  very  exceptional  occurrence,  as 
a  something  about  which  trumpets  were  to  be  blown 
and  congratulations  uttered.  But  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  year  three  new  ironclads  have  been  added 
to  our  Navy,  and  next  week  another,  the  Northampton, 
is  to  bo  launched.  This  exuberant  energy  might  easily 
become  a  matter  for  regret  rather  than  praise  if  it  took 
the  direction  encouraged  by  Lord  Hampton,  when  he 
thought  to  recruit  our  naval  strength  by  building  fifteen 
men-of-war  which  were  obsolete  before  their  hulls  were 
finished.  The  tardy  efforts  at  ironclad  construction  of 
late  years  are  due,  almost  entirely,  to  a  commendable 
caution  and  timidity  on  the  part  of  constructors  in  hesi- 
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tatin^  to  add  vpssgIs  to  the  Navy  which  easily  become 
obsolete  before  even  they  are  completed.  The  vessels, 
however,  which  have  been  built  this  year  are  all  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  show  that  the  Admiralty,  if  bent  on  a 
vigorous  shipbuilding  policy,  have  no  prejudice  on  the 
subject.  The  Inflexible  was  original,  so  was  the  Teme^ 
raire,  and  the  Nelson  shows  a  still  more  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  naval  constructors  to  keep 
clear  of  fixed  views  on  a  subject  which  is  perpetually 
changing.  This  vessel  is  a  full-rigged  sea-going  ship, 
carrying  a  heavy  armament  on  the  smallest  possible 
platform,  and  protected  by  as  small  an  amount  of 
armour  as  can  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  com¬ 
patible  with  safety.  She  is  largely  protected  by  hori¬ 
zontal  or  deck  armour,  is  provided  with  torpedoes,  is 
small,  has  great  speed,  and  can  deliver  a  heavy  fire.  It 
should  be  added  that  she  is  built  in  duplicate,  her  com¬ 
panion,  the  Northampton^  being  an  exact  copy  of  her. 
At  present  she  represents  the  best  form  of  sea-going 
ironclad  afloat. 


The  construction  of  ships  in  duplicate  has  become  a 
feature  in  naval  construction.  The  Ajax  and  Aga¬ 
memnon  are  twin  ironclads,  now  under  construction  at 
Chatham ;  the  Nelson  and  Northampton^  ironclad  cruisers, 
are  also  twins  ;  so  are  the  Iris  and  Moray ^  steel  despatch 
vessels.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Admiralty 
not  only  wish  to  produce  duplicates  of  all  ships  they 
build,  but  have  contrived  that  the  accidents  which  have 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  been  so  common 
lately,  should  bo  also  in  duplicate.  The  Alexandra 
has  had  a  twin  accident ;  so  has  the  Shah ;  and  now, 
last  of  all,  more  discreditable,  the  Orontes  has  re¬ 
produced  a  mishap  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find 
an  excuse.  She  is  a  trooper,  and  has,  therefore, 
to  transport  not  only  regiments  from  one  spot  to  another, 
but  has  to  carry  a  large  number  of  women  and  children 
who  accompany  their  regiments.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  safety  of  such  a  vessel  would  be  more  anxiously 
cared  for  than  is  usual ;  that,  considering  the  nature  of 
her  service,  more  care  than  usual  would  be  paid  to  her 
capacity  for  undertaking  long  voyages.  But  before 
starting  it  has  been  ascertained,  of  course  quite  acci¬ 
dentally,  that  she  is  totally  unfit  for  a  long  voyage,  and 
that  her  engines  are  incapable.  It  was  proposed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  transfer  her  duties  to  the  Himalaya  ;  but,  on  in¬ 
vestigation,  this  vessel  appears,  quite  unexpectedly  of 
course,  to  bo  rather  worse  than  the  Orontes.  This  is 
very  tiresome,  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  any¬ 
body’s  fault.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  country  is 
perfectly  content  with  solitary  accidents,  and  is  not 
really  anxious  for  their  preservation  in  duplicate,  for  fear 
of  their  being  mislaid  or  their  lessons  forgotten. 


In  his  lecture  on  the  landed  gentry,  at  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institute,  Mr.  Eroude  stated  with  Hs 
usual  clearness  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  used 
in  favour  of  large  as  against  middle-sized  estates. 
“Compare,”  he  said,  “an  estate  owned  by  one  man 
with  100,000?.  a-year  and  a  similar  estate  divided  among 
a  hundred  owners  with  1,000?.  a-year  each.  On  which 
of  these  would  the  working  tenants  find  themselves 
best  off  ?  The  expenses  of  the  most  splendid  household 
would  not  reach  100,000?.  a-year,  or  half  that  sum,  or 
a  quarter  of  it.  The  great  man  was  on  a  pedestal.  If 
he  was  evil  spoken  of,  his  pedestal  became  a  pillory. 
Therefore  he  did  not  press  his  rights  when  he  might 
press  them.  The  customs  of  the  manor  were  generously 
observed  ;  farm  buildings  were  kept  in  good  condition ; 
fences  were  in  good  repair;  cottages  had  roofs  which 
would  keep  the  rain  out ;  they  found  churches,  they 
found  schools;  they  found  everything  which  public 
opinion  demanded  or  approved.  Turn  to  the  estate 
which  was  divided  between  the  hundred  less  conspicuous 
proprietors — would  an  equal  margin  of  income  be  forth¬ 
coming  for  improvements  ?  By  them  every  farthing 
which  their  estate  would  yield  was  required  for  their 
ordinary  expenditure.”  This  is  a  strong  argument,  but 
is  it  not  possible  to  carry  it  a  little  farther  ? 


The  agreement  between  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li- 
Hung-Chang  differs  from  pre-existing  treaties,  in  the 
extent  of  its  application  and  the  peaceful  manner  of  its 
execution.  In  the  olden  time  treaties  were  preceded  by 
a  fight ;  Li  and  his  chief  guest  have  introduced  theirs 
with  a  dinner,  and  toasts  for  the  two  Empires.  For- 
merly,  the  Chinese  ports  were  opened  to  the  foreigners, 
in  niggardly  fashion,  by  twos  and  throes  at  a  time ; 
now,  four  leading  ports  are  to  bo  opened,  with  six  sub¬ 
sidiary  towns,  or  places  of  call,  and,  it  is  supposed,  a 
town  in  Yunnan,  and  another  in  Sze-Chuen.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  Yunnan- foo  would  not  only  throw  open  to  our 
merchants  the  whole  of  South-Western  China,  but  also 
have  a  peculiar  significance,  as  being  the  capitel  of  the 
province  on  which  lies  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Margary’s 
murder.  The  port  of  Ichang,  on  the  Yang-tse,  com¬ 
mands  the  trade  of  the  rich  province  of  Sze-Chuen. 
Wuhu,  fifty-five  miles  above  Nanking,  is  also  a  city  of 
great  importance.  Wenchow  and  Pakhir  will  give 
additional  access  to  their  respective  provinces  of  Che¬ 
kiang  and  Kwangtung.  The’treaty,  it  is  said,  has  already 
given  an  impetus  to  the  trade  which  began  to  languisn 
on  the  recent  prospect  of  war  between  England  and 
China.  It  will  bo  entirely  the  fault  of  the  diplomatists 
if  the  Wade  treaty  does  not  inaugurate  an  era  of  good¬ 
will  between  the  Celestials  and  the  foreigners,  and  of 
vast  commercial  enterprise  for  both. 


It  now  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the  area  of  the 
Indian  famine  of  1876-7  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
really  afflicted  districts  of  Bengal  three  years  ago.  Ex¬ 
cluding  Madras  and  Mysore,  there  are  eight  Bombay 
districts  for  which  the  calculation  ranges  from  “  great 
scarcity  ”  to  actual  famine.  Among  them  is  Poonah, 
whose  wretched  condition  led  to  the  “  Ryots’  Commis¬ 
sion  ’’  of  1874-5.  The  Supremo  Government  will  grant 
heavy  remissions  of  land  revenue,  and  authorise  relief 
works — itself  expending  an  indefinite  sum,  120,000?.  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  on  ftie  Delhi  fireworks  and  festivities. 
This  sum,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  exclusive  of  the 
expenditure  of  native  princes,  and  the  money  spent  by 
little  potentates  like  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  is 
said  to  have  ordered  a  silver  howdah,  and  to  be  making 
grand  preparations  for  a  royal  progress  from  Madras  to 
the  Mogul  capital.  It  is  said  that  one  chief  has  offered 
60,000  rupees  for  a  fortnight’s  use  of  a  house  in  Delhi. 
Other  charges  will  be  in  proportion.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  all  this  fuss  and  waste  about  a  title,  for  which  not 
one  native  in  a  thousand  cares  anything,  should  occur 
at  a  time  when  the  starving  cultivators  of  Poonah  and 
the  other  districts  are  selling  their  cattle  for  four  annas 
(sixpence)  a  head. 


The  Globe  affirmed  on  Thursday  last  that  “  the  South 
has  through  the  evil  administration  of  the  Republicans 
during  the  past  sixteen  years  been  practically  committed 
to  greedy  adventurers,  lands  once  flourishing  are 
now  lying  desolate,  and  trade  is  paralysed,”  with 
much  more  wild  assertion  of  the  same  sort  and 
texture.  The  fact  is  that  the  South  never  was 
in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  it  is  now ;  land  is  more 
valuable  than  ever — the  problem  of  free-grown  cotton 
has  been  solved.  The  crop  last  year  yielded  4,700,000 
bales,  a  result  never  before  achieved,  and  this  one  fact  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  baseless  charges 
which  the  Globe  has  thought  fit  to  bring  against  the 
American  Republicans.  There  has  been  corruption,  no 
doubt.  It  would  appear  that  the  best  of  men  cannot 
occupy  office  for  an  unusually  long  term  but  evil 
comes  of  it.  But  the  corruption  of  which  the  Globe 
speaks  was  never  less  than  it  has  been  during  the 
period  of  sixteen  years  in  which  the  Republicans  have 
been  in  power. 


The  operations  of  the  committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Byron  memorial 
fund,  has  met  with  a  sudden  check.  Having  announced 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  receive  designs  for  the 
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I  of  that  treaty  were  again  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  nnited 
Enrope.  What,  may  I  ask,  were  the  leading  principles 
of  that  treaty,  which  only  five  years  ago  was  adopted  in 
this  metropolis,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe  ?  It  was  the  ample  and  complete  recognition 
that  the  best  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  Europe  was  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.” 

In  this  last  sentence  wo  have  a  compendious  view  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  foreign  policy  and  his  home  policy. 
His  homo  policy  is  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  trading 
classes  by  declaring  that  his  object  above  everything  is 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  peace ;  and  his  foreign 
policy  is  to  aim  at  this  object  by  maintaining  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  He  has  besides  a  rhetorical  policy,  which 
consists  in  representing  that  this  policy  towards  Turkey 
is  imposed  upon  him  with  a  force  which  he  cannot 
honourably  evade,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Nobody  will  quarrel  with  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  desire 
to  maintain  peace.  That  should  be  an  abiding  part  of 
every  nation’s  policy.  War  can  never  be  justified 
except  as  a  means  to  the  ultimate  lengthening  of  the 
tenure  of  peace.  But  if  we  arc  to  look  at  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field’s  speech  critically,  if  we  are  to  strip  it  of  its  noble 
commonplaces  which  lie  outside  the  region  of  dispute, 
and  consider  by  what  specific  means  he  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  translate  them  into  practice,  we  shall 
find  the  wisdom  of  his  opinions  to  be  less  self- 
evident.  It  is  true  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  did 
declare  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Turkey  to  be  at  the  time  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  European  peace.  But  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
did  not  consist  merely  in  an  abjuration  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  of  all  right  to  interfere,  individually 
or  collectively,  between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects. 
It  did  not  declare  that  the  one  thing  necessary  to 
European  peace  was  that  the  Sultan  should  be  left  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  his  own.  The  treaty  viewed  it  as 
an  essential  circumstance  towards  European  peace  that 
the  Sultan  should  intimate  his  intention  to  grant  his 
Christian  subjects  a  more  equitable  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  it  contemplated,  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  this 
intention  should  be  duly  executed.  That  intention  has 
not  been  executed.  The  European  Powers  therefore  are 
left  in  this  dilemma  with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris — 
they  must  either  stand  quietly  by  and  see  the  treaty 
broken  by  the  Turks,  or  they  must  break  the  letter  of 
it  themselves  in  order  to  compel  the  Turks  to  observe 
the  spirit.  To  talk  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  is  very  well  for  after-dinner  oratory,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  support  the  independence 
of  the  Sultan  without  riding  rough-shod  over  the  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

To  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  by  maintaining  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
such  is  at  last  plainly  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  Laudable  as  is  the  end  and  aim  of  that 
policy,  it  can  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  trading- 
classes  only  if  it  stands  any  chance  of  securing  its  end. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  his  nsual  courage,  asserts  that 
it  has  secured  its  end.  *'  Such,”  he  says,  ‘‘  has  been  our 
policy  throughout  the  whole  course  of  these  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  peace  has  been  preserved.  Europe  is  not  in 
a  blaze.”  It  will  be  mnch  easier  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
show  that  this  has  been  the  policy  of  his  Foreign  Office, 
than  to  convince  people  that  the  preservation  of  peace 
has  been  duo  to  the  policy.  Lord  Derby  carried  his 
zeal  for  peace  to  the  extent  of  urging*  the  Porto  to 
bribe  Montenegro  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  recent 
troubles  from  giving  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  But 
the  effect  of  his  partisanship  of  Turkey  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  conducive  to  the  interests  of  peace.  It  is 
vain  to  go  over  ground  which  has  been  so  often  traversed 
during  the  last  few  mouths  ;  but  when  the  nation  comes 
to  prononuce  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
in  the  East,  we  fear  it  will  be  found  that  the  influence  of 
the  English  Government,  instead  of  making  for  peace, 
has  brought  Europe  to  the  verge  of  a  general  war.  And 
it  has  yet  to  be  seen  whether  peace  in  the  last  resort  has 


proposed  monument,  a  certain  number  of  models  have 
TOen  executed,  but  not  one  out  of  the  number  has  been 
found  worthy  of  acceptance.  The  majority  of  the 
designs  are  simply  ludicrous  from  every  point  of  view, 
while  a  few  which  display  higher  technical  qualities  are 
conceived  in  an  inappropriate  spirit.  The  competition 
was  nominally  open  to  all  the  world,  and,  although  no 
names  are  given,  it  is  obvious  that  one  or  two  works 
claim  a  foreign  origin.  But  wo  may  say  with  absolute 
confidence  that  the  result  offers  no  fair  representation 
of  the  powers  of  the  French  school,  and  if  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  to  bo  opened  again  we  may  hope,  when  the 
matter  is  made  more  widely  known  in  France,  that  some 
of  the  more  competent  masters  will  enter  the  lists.  The 
failure  of  our  own  sculptors  is  no  more  than  might  be 
expected.  Art  is  not  an  affair  of  the  affections,  and  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  mere  admiration  of  Byron 
should  evoke  the  powers  necessary  to  carve  a  monument 
in  his  honour.  We  have  never  taken  any  pains  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  school  of  sculptnro  in  England,  and  wo  have 
therefore  only  ourselves  to  blame  that  no  such  school 
exists.  The  appearance  of  a  first-rate  design,  by  an 
English  sculptor,  would  have  been  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  Men  gihed  like  the  author  of  the  Wellington 
monument  are  not  born  every  day. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD’S  POLICY. 

On  Thursday  night  “  Europe  was,  as  it  were,  an  un¬ 
seen  guest  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  board,  listening  with 
hand  to  ear  to  catch  the  slightest  accents  of  the  British 
Ministers.”  Lord  Beaconsfield  seems  to  have  borrowed 
the  accents  with  which  he  rewarded  the  attentive  attitude 
of  Europe  from  the  same  journal  from  which  wo  borrow 
the  above  inimitable  sentence.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  pride 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  English  Empire,  his  chastened 
exultation  in  its  greatness,  his  confidence  in  its  inex¬ 
haustible  resources,  do  him  infinite  honour.  Wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  his  lofty  periods  will 
evoke  a  responsive  echo  in  all  hearts  from  which  the 
love  of  their  country  has  not  been  effaced  by  the  de¬ 
structive  and  dangerous  spirit  of  a  cynical  age.  ”  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  said,  “  as  the  Lord  Mayor  has  told  us  to-day, 
is  a  country,  of  all  others,  whose  policy  is  peace. 
Wo  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war ;  we  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  non-aggressive  Power ;  there  are  no  cities, 
no  provinces,  which  wo  desire  to  annex.  We  have 
built  up  an  empire  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  our 
proudest  boast  is  this,  that  that  empire  exists  as  much 
upon  sympathy  as  upon  force.  And  if  the  struggle  came 
it  should  also  bo  recollected  that  there  is  no  country  so 
prepared  for  war  as  England,  because  there  is  no  country 
whoso  resources  are  so  great.  In  a  righteous  cause — and 
J  trust  that  England  will  never  embark  in  a  war  except 
in  a  righteous  cause,  a  cause  which  concerns  her  liberty, 
her  independence,  or  her  empire — England  is  not  a 
countiy  which  will  ever  inquire  whether  she  can  enter 
into  a  second  or  a  third  campaign,  but  she  will  com¬ 
mence  a  fight  which  will  not  end  until  right  is  finally 
done.” 

Noble  words,  and  though  the  sentiment  generally 
“  goes  without  saying,”  it  is  well  that  on  a  great  cere¬ 
monial  occasion  such  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet,  there 
should  be  an  English  Minister  sufficiently  fresh  of  heart 
to  utter  them.  And  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  words  in 
upholding  the  great  doctrine  of  international  respect  for 
treaties  were  no  loss  opportune.  The  warlike  note  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  patriotism  might  have  startled  the 
listening  ear  of  Europe  if  he  had  not  proclaimed  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  abide  by  the  bonds  of  treaty,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  bonds  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  guarded  carefully  against  misapprehension.  ”  It 
is  not,”  he  said,  “  twenty  years  ago  that  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  may  be  said  to  have  been  negotiated.  It  was  only 
five  years  ago,  in  1871,  that  the  treaty  was  revised. 
Under  circumstances  of  extreme  solemnity  that  treaty 
was  revised  in  this  very  metropolis  by  the  assembled 
statesmen  of  Europe.  It  was  re-enacted  in  a  manner 
the  most  solemn  and  settled,  and  the  leading  principles 
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not  been  pursued  by  our  consenting  to  that  very  in¬ 
fringement  of  Turkish  sovereignty  which  we  resisted 
six  months  before. 

One  result  of  Lord  Beaconsheld’s  speech  is  to  make 
plain  the  precise  difference  between  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  tlie  policy  of  the  Opposition.  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  agreed 
upon  one  point — that  the  nominal  independence  of 
Turkey,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  representative  of  the 
Porte  insisted  upon  it  in  the  Paris  Conference,  can  no 
longer  bo  preserved.  Lord  Hartington  put  that  point 
last  week  at  Keighley  with  the  utmost  clearness.  He 
took  for  granted  that  as  long  as  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  are  dissatisfied,  their  dissatisfaction  is  a  per¬ 
manent  menace  and  source  of  disquiet  to  European 
peace.  If  European  peace  is  to  be  preserved,  that  dis¬ 
satisfaction  must  be  removed.  Can  Turkey  be  trusted 
to  fulfil  her  oft-repeated  promise  to  remove  every  legiti¬ 
mate  cause  for  discontent  ?  Lord  Hartington  answers 
that  question  with  a  simple  No,  which  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said  without  a  strange  obliviousness  to  the  teaching  of 
experience.  The  Turkish  Government  cannot  be  trusted 
to  implement  its  promises  of  reform.  That  being  so, 
unless  Europe  is  to  be  kept  in  a  constantly  recurring 
state  of  irritation  by  the  unpleasant  relations  between 
the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  the  letter  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  must  once  more  be  revised. 


THE  AMHRICAN  ELECTIONS. 

The  Presidential  Elections  in  the  United  States  were 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  and  they  have  resulted  in  a  contest 
so  close  that  up  to  Frijlay  morning  nothing  decisive  was 
known  either  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  It  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Tilden  has  been  returned,  but  not  im¬ 
possible  that  Mr.  Hayes  may  after  all  be  successful. 
The  determination  of  the  issue  rests  most  unfortunately 
with  three  southern  States — South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
and  Florida — in  which  the  probabilities  of  an  election, 
quite  free  from  intimidation  or  corrupt  practices,  are 
very  slight.  The  Democrats,  it  will  be  observed,  did 
not  secure,  as  was  at  first  most  confidently  announced, 
the  support  of  the  “  Solid  South,”  which  would  have 
given  Mr.  Tilden  a  clear  and  sufficient  majority.  They 
would  have  had  138  votes  from  the  South  alone,  if  the 
Hepublicans  had  not  grappled  with  them  in  the  three 
States  above  mentioned,  where  it  is  worth  remembering 
the  Returning  Boards  are  composed  of  Republicans,  poli¬ 
ticians,  office-holders,  or  office-seekers.  But  subtracting 
the  19  votes  of  these  three  doubtful  Southern  States,  Mr. 
Tilden  had  119  votes  from  the  South  ;  and  to  these  he 
addedthevotesofNew  York  (35), New  Jersey  (9),  Connec-. 
ticut  (6),  and  Indiana  (1 5),  making  a  total  of  65  Northern 
votes.  Thus  the  Democrats  had  secured  184  votes,  or 
within  one  of  the  absolute  majority  of  the  Electoral 
College  required  for  victory.  The  Republican.s,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  whole  of  the  North  and  West,  had 
no  more  than  166  votes,  and  they  could  hope  for  success 
only  by  winning  the  three  doubtful  Southern  States — 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Florida.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  situation  will  not  tend  to  make  the 
Republican  Returning  Boards  in  those  States  more 
scrupulously  honest  in  their  reckoning  of  the  votes  ;  and 
if  the  Republican  candidate  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
one  drawn  from  States  thus  handled,  there  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  discontent  and  probable  disturbances  in  the  South, 
or  it  may  be  a  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  These  consequences  might  also  follow  were  Mr. 
Tilden  to  be  elected  by  the  doubtful  vote  of  Florida,  and 
in  any  case  the  narrowness  of  the  majority  must  to  a 
great  extent  paralyse  the  power  for  good  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  issue  of  this  close  and  indecisive 
conflict,  it  is  manifest  that  the  current  of  national 
opinion  is  still  running  strongly  against  the  Republican 
party,  and  that  it  has  not  been  turned  back  even  by  the 
errors  of  the  Democrats  during  the  campaign.  Of  Mr. 
Tilden  himself  it  may  be  said  that  ho  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  very  accomplished  party  tactician,  skilful  in 


heahng  the  divisions  of  his  own  followers,  and  in  re¬ 
pressing  their  rash  utterances,  and  vigilant  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  blunders  of  his  opponents.  The  latter 
were  very  conspicuous  and  numerous.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  if  tho  campaign  had  been  fought  upon  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Hayes’  letter  of  acceptance,  the  Democrats 
would  not  have  made  nearly  so  good  a  fight  in  tho 
North.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  &nnecticut,  Indiana, 
contained,  as  is  now  seen,  a  large  body  of  voters,  not 
closely  attached  to  any  political  party,  but  aroused  by 
unwonted  anxieties  touching  the  character  of  tho 
national  Government.  For  those  men  the  Reform  issue 
was  by  far  the  most  important.  They  had  ceased  to  be 
frightened  by  Democratic  attacks  upon  the  currency 
and  the  debt  since  Mr.  Tilden’s  nomination  at  St. 
Louis,  and  they  were  inclined  to  placo  confidence 
in  a  man  who  had  done  such  sound  reforming 
work  in  tho  State  of  Now  York.  But  probably  tho 
majority  of  these  voters,  being  strong  Unionists,  would 
have  gladly  escaped  the  necessity  of  allying  themselves 
with  Mr.  Tilden,  whose  main  support  was  of  necessity 
the  Southern  and  Crypto-Secessionist  vote.  But  could 
they  trust  Mr.  Hayes  to  be  a  thorough-going  reformer  ? 
There  was  a  general  disposition  to  trust  him  after  tho 
publication  of  his  letter  of  acceptance,  which  was 
clear,  stmightforward,  and  manly.  But  tho  doubt 
remained  whether,  with  tho  best  will  in  tho  world,  Mr. 
Hayes  could  hope  to  get  free  from  tho  bonds  of  tho 
politicians.  For,  after  all.  Reform  meant  nothing  if  it 
did  not  mean  an  open  breach  with  the  politicians,  whose 
patronage  and  power  it  was  designed  to  smite,  and 
whoso  sins  it  was  destined  to  punish  by  exclusion  from 
place  and  influence.  Dismay  and  misgivings  spread 
among  all  tho  Republicans  and  Independents,  who 
cared  most  of  all  for  Reform,  when  they  saw  tho  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hayes’  canvass  delegated  to  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Boutwell,  and  Mr.  Blaine.  Those  wore 
the  men,  iudeedj  against  whoso  dominance  in  the  party 
this  Reform  movement  was  directed,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  conduct  a  Reform  campaign  in  tho 
proper  spirit.  And  it  soon  became  evident  that  they  did 
not  intend  so  to  conduct  it.  The  campaign  ceased  to  be 
a  Reform  campaign  soon  after  Jkir.  Hayes’  letter  had 
declared  that  to  bo  the  main  issue.  The  wickedness  of 
the  “  planter  aristocracy  ”  in  the  South,  the  wrongs  of 
the  negro  freedmen,  tho  danger  that  menaced  tho  Union 
should  Mr.  Tilden  be  elected,  these  topics  formed  the 
staple  of  violent  party  speeches  from  anti-reforming 
Republican  politicians.  Mr.  Blaine,  for  instance,  took 
tho  ”  stump  ”  in  New  York  soon  after  the  October  elec¬ 
tions  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  denounced  the  South  in 
language  that  would  almost  have  been  overstrained  in 
the  presence  of  actual  war.  Here  is  one  of  his  rhetorical 
indictments  of  Mr.  Tilden  and  his  party.  “  I  wish,”  he 
said,  “  to  put  it  on  record  here  and  now,  and  I  will  bo 
responsible  for  tho  statement,  that  there  were  more  men 
murdered  in  the  campaign  leading  to  and  connected  with 
that  democratic  triumph  in  Mississippi  than  had  ever 
lost  their  lives  in  all  the  elections,  municipal.  State  and 
national,  that  had  ever  been  held  in  all  the  free  States 
from  Maine  to  California  from  the  time  of  Washington 
down  to  Grant.  I  want  to  pat  on  record  another  fact. 
Since  the  war  closed  in  1865  there  have  been  more  men 
murdered  in  the  South  for  political  opinions,  there  have 
been  more  men  murdered  in  the  South  for  being  Repub¬ 
licans,  than  fell  for  the  defence  of  tho  Union  in  the  three 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.” 

This  ferocious  wrath  of  partisanship  had  no  effect  in 
New  York  except  to  convince  independent  voters  that 
politicians  in  this  hysterical  frame  of  mind  were  iii- 
capablo  of  thinking  about  reform,  and  so  to  augment 
Mr.  Tilden’s  majority  in  the  “Empire  State.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tho  politicians  who  had  taken  the  Repub¬ 
lican  campaign  into  their  own  hands,  quietly  shifted  tho 
issue  from  Reform  to  the  Southern  question,  and  thus 
bore  testimony  to  tho  world  of  how  little  account  Mr. 
Hayes  was  among  his  own  followers.  Thus  the  belief 
prevailed  that  Mr.  Tilden,  and  ho  alone,  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  even  an  effort  to  achieve  reform,  and 
hence  tho  largo  majorities  which  ho  polled  in  the  im- 
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portant  Central  States,  and  the  not  less  significant  School  Board  is  sufficiently  adapted  to  surrounding  oir- 


minorities  which  he  secured  even  where  the  State  votes  camstances  to  become  lively  and  vigorous,  it  is  sure 


went  against  him. 


sooner  or  later  to  swallow  up  almost  all  surroundu 


If  Mr.  Tilden  should  be  elected — a  point  that  we  are  schools.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  speed  with  whioi 

•  11  ii^ii*  ii*i»j  1  1  ai  ♦  _ • T J •i  ir 


still  compelled  to  discuss  on  a  probability  merely — much  the  process  is  going  on  in  London,  for  instance.  In 


interest  will  attach  to  the  question  how  far  will  he  be  1871  there  were  counted  350,000  school  places  apart 
successful  in  reconciling  the  diverse  fractions  of  his  altogether  from  the  Board.  There  are  now  only  286,000. 

1  ii*  1.  /»  *11  1  -1  mi  -1  •  •  1*  _ _  _ X  _  J  /» 


party  under  his  administration,  and  how  far  will  he  be 
embarrassed  by  the  nice  balance  of  party  power  in 


The  diminution  is  in  some  slight  measure  accounted  for 
by  an  exaggerated  estimate  afterwards  corrected.  But 

.1  •  1  1  mi _  •_ _ j _ 1-1. 


Congress.  As  to  the  first  difficulty,  it  is  improbable  this  does  not  go  far.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
that  Mr.  Tilden  will  give  any  prominence  or  influence  number  of  Denominational  Schools  has  considerably 


in  his  distribution  of  offices  to  men  conspicuous  for  their  decreased,  and  is  likely  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  the 
economical  heresies  or  for  the  extravagance  of  their  School  Board  has  enlarged  its  proposed  accommodation 
anti-Unionist  opinions.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Tilden’s  from  100,000  to  182,000,  or  over  80  per  cent.  All  this 
Cabinet  will  be  com  posed — should  he  have  an  opportunity  means  a  rapid  growth  of  expenditure.  And  those  who 
of  forming  one — of  such  men  as  Mr.  Charles  Francis  know  how  very  slight  is  the  value  set  upon  education 
Adams  for  the  Secretaij  of  State,  Mr.  Hugh  MacCulloch  by  the  shopocracy  that  rules  the  vestries  may  well 
for  the  Treasury,  General  McClellan  for  the  War  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  magnificent  enterprise  on 

j  .  TTT-'i  1  •  -w  r  -r  1  1  T> 5  1  — _ J _ _ 1^ 


Department,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Lamar,  Mr.  Parker,  and  which  the  School  Board  is  engaged,  unless  some  relief 


Mr.  Black.  These  are  respectable  names,  and  all 
sections  of  the  party,  except  the  Extreme  Inflationists, 


should  be  found  for  the  sensitive  pocket  of  the  ratepayer. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  report  just  issued,  by 


would  bo  represented.  A  Democratic  majority  of  a  committee  of  the  Board,  on  the  educational  endow- 
twenty  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  give  Mr.  ments  of  London,  has  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
Tilden  immunity  from  an  obstruction  in  that  quarter,  attention.  So  far  as  the  suggestions  of  this  report  go, 
and  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  (over  which  they  breathe  that  amiable  spirit  of  mild  and  judicious 
also,  it  should  bo  noted,  Mr.  Hendricks  will  preside)  is  compromise  which  has  proved  so  serviceable  during  tho 
likely  to  bo  reduced  in  March  next  to  only  four  votes.  last  six  years.  But  the  insinuating  mode  of  progres¬ 
sion  that  is  successful  in  a  fog  is  of  no  use  whatever  in 


a  thicket  that  requires  the  axe.  And  perhaps  the  chief 

T?rkTTn  Arrrr^xTA  T  n a  xttx  ontTi-iz-kT  merit  of  this  report  is  tho  frank  confession  of  the  com- 
EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  AND  SCHOOL  ;  ^  ^  the  subject  is  wholly  beyond  its  powers,  or 

BOARD  RATES.  -  w.  ,  w,  .  ^  ,  * 


those  of  tho  Board.  It  is  the  appendix  which  appears 


The  friends  of  national  education  in  England,  when  to  us  the  most  forcible  part  of  the  document.  In  this  is 
harassed  by  the  natural  complaints  of  the  unappreciative  given  a  “  schedule  of  endowments  for  education  and 
ratepayer,  have  often  been  tempted  to  break  the  tenth  apprenticeship.’*  It  is  taken  partly  from  Parliamentary 
commandment  as  they  turn  their  eyes  across  the  papers,  and  partly  from  the  results  of  inquiries  made  by 
Atlantic,  and  mark  tho  broad  “  reserve  lands  ”  which  so  the  Committee.  The  information  is  confessedly  incom- 
much  alleviate  tho  burden  of  tho  common  school  system,  plete  ;  for,  as  was  to  be  expected,  many  particulars  were 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  if  all  things  found  inaccessible.  But  enough  has  been  obtained  to 
were  put  to  their  proper  uses,  perhaps  we  should  have  give  interesting  topics  for  oratory  during  the  elec- 
no  need  to  envy  tho  Americans.  We  have,  in  this  tioneering  campaign,  on  which  the  Board  members  or 
country,  lands  and  funds  of  enormous  value,  originally  their  competitors  are  at  present  engaged.  It  is  surely  a 
devoted  to  the  general  benefit  of  tho  nation  through  its  matter  for  serious  and  even  sad  reflection,  that  the 
most  needy  members,  but  now  diverted  to  sectional  and  groaning  metropolitan  ratepayers,  who  are  denouncing 
sectarian  purposes,  which  will  not  bear  examination  in  the  School  Board  for  adding  fourpence- halfpenny  in  the 
the  light  of  modem  principles.  And  there  are  many  pound  to  their  misery,  have,  in  their  midst,  endowments 
School  Board  districts,  in  which  if  even  a  moderate  left  expressly  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  which  are 
share  of  these  funds  were  devoted  to  the  local  expenses  sufficient  to  bear  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Board, 
of  elementary  education,  tho  amount  of  rate  necessary  to  and  yet  leave  a  very  considerable  surplus  for  other 
make  up  tho  balance  would  bo  barely  sufficient  to  main-  purposes.  We  are  not  of  course  so  sanguine  as  to  sup- 
tain  amongst  tho  ratepayers  a  healthy  interest  in  the  pose  that  tho  money  is  wholly  recoverable  for  any  such 
election  of  their  School  Board.  We  do  not  conceal  from  purpose.  Very  much  of  it  is  too  far  gone  for  hope, 
ourselves  tho  plausible  objections  that  might  be  made-  Christ’s  Hospital,  intended,  as  original  documents 
to  such  a  proposal.  Wo  have  already  hinted  at  one  of  show,  “  for  the  virtuous  upbringing  of  miserable  youths,” 

it  •  I  VV*  Jl<<v  .  ^  t  1  V  il  V*  n  •  !. _ J*.  _ _ J 


these,  in  acknowledging  that  tho  amount  of  interest  felt  has  become  the  peculium  of  aristocratic  cadets,  and 
by  tho  general  public  in  the  work  of  a  School  Board  is  middle-class  waiters  on  Providence.  Charterhouse, 


proportionate,  not  to  tho  amount  of  educational  work  once  “  a  free  school  for  tho  instructing,  teaching,  main- 
done,  but  to  tho  amount  of  rate  charged.  Still,  it  is  tenance  and  education  of  poor  children  or  scholars,”  has 


becoming  increasingly  evident  that  if  national  education  become  quite  a  grand  institution  now,  to  which  any 
is  to  receive  a  consistent  and  unrestricted  development  mention  of  poor  children  would  be  an  insult.  Such  also 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  will  inevitably  is  the  case  with  St.  Paul’s,  and  to  a  very  large  extent 
involve  a  cost  which  cannot  bo  borne,  unless  provided  with  Dulwich  College.  It  would  require  something  like 
for  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  the  curtailing  of  other  a  revolution  to  touch  the  misappropriated  endowments 
expenditure,  or  by  tho  diversion  of  existing  funds  to  this  of  such  schools.  But  the  whole  sum  at  stake,  over  the 
purpose.  But  is  it  likely  that  within  a  hundred  years  whole  of  the  metropolis,  is  not  less  than  312,000Z.  per 
to  come,  a  Parliament  will  be  elected  willing  to  sacrifice  annum.  And  it  would  be  strange  if  a  strict  commission 
soldiers  for  schoolmasters,  or  big  guns  for  schoolhouses  ?  of  inquiry  did  not  find,  amongst  the  hundreds  of  sepa¬ 
ls  it  likely,  or  is  it  desirable,  that  the  Metropolitan  rate  charities  making  up  that  amount,  a  considerable 
Board  of  Works,  for  instance,  should  be  called  upon  to  number  concerning  which  legislation  would  be  very 
defer  the  rebuilding  of  London,  on  which  it  seems  bent,  easy. 

until  the  debts  of  the  School  Board  are  paid  ?  But,  unless  Let  us  take  one  or  two  specimens  which  strike  ns,  as 
something  be  done,  tho  British  ratepayer  is  a  much  more  we  turn  over  this  schedule.  The  estate  left  by  Sir  John 
patient  animal  than  ho  is  usually  thought,  if  in  the  course  Cass  in  Hackney  produces,  it  is  here  said,  4,085^.  a-year. 
of  time  ho  does  not  threaten  tho  chariot  of  progress  People  in  the  neighbourhood  say  it  must  be  worth  a 
with  a  catastrophe.  Let  us  not  disguise*  the  inevitable  good  deal  more.  But  it  is  all  guesswork,  for  no  one 
tendency  of  events.  The  clergy  are  perfectly  right  can  get  full  information.  Now  the  current  cost  of  ele- 
in  their  conviction  that  they  and  their  schools,  in  the  mentaryeducationisfrom30s.to2Z.  a  year.  Thus  Sir  John 
presence  of  tho  Board  system,  are  as  helpless  as  tho  Cass’s  estate  would  provide  instruction  for  at  least  1,000 
magicians  of  Egypt  and  their  serpents  in  the  presence  boys  and  1,000  girls.  So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  schools 
of  Moses  and  his  metamorphosed  rod.  Wherever  a  j  in  Aldgate  sustained  by  the  estate  do  not  contain 
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more  than  some  300  to  400  children.  There  is,  we 
snppose,  clothing  provided  for  100.  But  this  is  jnst  one 
of  those  old-world  forms  of  charity  which  are  very 
dubionsly  snited  to  the  wants  of  modern  times.  In 
another  case,  we  find  that,  out  of  a  sum  of  300Z.,  only 
30Z.  goes  in  education,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed 
to  nine  poor  parishes  in  various  parts  of  London,  for 
which  the  poor-rate  system  ought  now  adequately  to 
provide.  Then  we  find  varions  sums  fantastically 
frittered  away  in  gifts,  that  some  centuries  ago  might 
have  been  valuable,  but  are  now  accessible  by  the  poor¬ 
est  without  patronage.  One  such  item  is  26Z.  lOf.  spent 
in  “  prayer-books  for  apprentices.”  Various  others  are 
74Z.,  23Z.,  27Z.,  and  so  on,  for  “  Bibles  for  poor  children.” 
Surely  it  would  be  much  better  to  spend  the  money  in 
giving  children  such  an  education  as  would  enable 
them  both  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  buy  a  copy  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  other  cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  money.  The  schedule  gives  the  gross  in¬ 
come  in  thonsands,  and  the  application  absorbs  only  a 
few  miserable  hundreds.  But  what  is  done  with  the 
balance  we  are  not  told,  and  probably  no  one  knows. 
Now  if  waste  is  a  sin,  the  nation  that  allows  resources 
of  this  sort  to  be  squandered  without  any  useful  return 
is  not  only  politically  foolish  but  morally  guilty. 

To  the  tendency  of  the  foregoing  remarks  we  anticipate 
a  strong  objection,  on  the  part  of  those  who  think  all 
applications  of  ancient  funds  in  aid  of  rates  to  be  wrong 
in  principle  and  wasteful  in  action.  They  argue  that 
elementary  education  is  now  provided  for.  People  must 
pay  their  rates,  whether  they  like  it  or  not ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  money  for  secondary 
education,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  sustained  out  of 
rates  or  taxes.  But  secondary  education  for  whom  ? 
If  for  the  middle- classes,  surely  they  have  got  their 
fair  share  already  out  of  these  funds.  If  for  the 
poor,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  offer.  By  all  means  let 
scholarships  be  created,  enabling  poor  boys  and 
girls  of  promise  to  receive  a  higher  than  elementary 
education.  But,  after  all,  the  number  of  promising  boys 
and  girls  is  very  limited ;  and  we  question  very  much 
whether  more  than  500  such  scholarships  could 
be  absorbed  by  all  the  elementary  schools  of  London. 
Now  on  the  scale  hitherto  adopted,  and  found  suf¬ 
ficient,  500  scholarships  would  cost  only  15,000Z.  a 
year ;  and  on  a  moderate  estimate,  at  least  six  times 
that  amount  ought  to  be  recoverable  from  the  wasted  or 
perverted  educational  endowments  of  London.  It  is  a 
caso  of  emharras  de  richesses.  The  money  could  not 
possibly  be  used  in  the  way  proposed.  If  then  a  large 
surplus  remains  after  such  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  secondary  education  of  the  poor,  why  should 
not  the  struggling  ratepayer  have  the  benefit  of 
it  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  six-sevenths  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  need  elementary  schools  for  their  own  children. 

The  saving  to  the  pockets  of  the  rich  individually 
wonld  be  trifling ;  the  saving  to  the  poor  collectively 
wonld  be  considerable.  The  Americans  have  the  benefit 
of  their  reserve  lands  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
schools ;  why  should  not  we  facilitate  the  establishment 


Lamb ;  but  Lamb,  like  the  Cardinal  himself,  is  dead,  and  we 
are  shut  up  ta  imagining  what  the  gentle  author  of  *  Elia  ’ 
would  have  said,  or  written,  on  being  asked  for  some 
appropriate  and  instructive  remarks  on  one  who  occupied 
but  lately  so  hiffh  a  place  in  Church  and  State— and 
now  hes  so  lowlv— yet  lies  in  a  marble  tomb.  <*An- 
tonelli  ” — we  think  we  hear  Lamb  stammer  forth— 
in  his  modest  fashion,  **  Anton  elli  was,  it  has  been  smd,  born  in 
— a— den— of — thieves.  But  that  proves  nothing,  for  we  all 
know  that  Barabbas  was  b— orn  in  Jerusalem,  and  for — aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  Cacus.  who  was  the  p— rince  of 
thieves  in  classical  literature,  might'.have  been  piously  brought 
up — he  might  have  loved  his  mother,  and  visited  her  every 
day,  and  especially  on  those  days  when  he  had  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  operations — to  use  a  phrase — on  his  neighbour’s 
[  cows.  It  is  better  not  to  revert  to  the  time,  place — or  manner 
of  a  man’s  birth,  if  you  would  try  to  give  an  unbiassed 
account  of  his  life,  or  the  use  he  made  of  it.  What  appears  to 
be  certain  about  our  Cardinal  is  that  he  died  the  other  day — 
and  t — hat  is  an  important  matter  to  all  men,  as  well  as  Car¬ 
dinals,  and  that  he  who  thus  died  was  the  chief  engineer — as 
one  might  say— of — t — he  great  unlimited  liability  company  of 
Infallibility,  which  also  invented  and  was  the  sole  patentee  of 
a  mechanism  by  which  it  was  shown  beyond  the  pos — sibility 
of  doubt  that  tne  Blessed  Virgin  was  what  they  call  Immacu¬ 
late,  which  matters  in  themselves  are  very  light  and  playful, 
and  delightful  when  they  remain  poetical,  or,  as  some  pre¬ 
fer  to  say,  trivial;  but — you  know — very  dreadful  when 
— all  the  poetry  is  gone  out  of  them— or  has  been 
stolen  from  them,  or  they  be  changed  by  some  cardi¬ 
nal  force  into  trading  transactions.  Then — let  me  tell 

you,  it  is  time  to  put  on  a  serious  face ;  put  down  one’s  pipe ; 
get  sober  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  if  needs  must  stand  up  for  a 
fight.  I — I — should  be  inclined  to  be — believe  anything  of  a 
wretch  who  robbed  me  of  an  idea,  and  such  an  idea  as  that 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  anything  else  than  the  sweetest 
Jewish  maid  that  ever  climbed  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or 
dwelt  in  Nazareth,  and  by  the  favour  of  heaven  gave 
birth  to  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  children  of  men.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  believe  anything  of  a  person  who 
could  be  guilty  of  making  capital  out  of  sucn  profanity. 

I  should  suppose  him  to  begin  life  as  a  lawyer — become 
rich — then  so  powerful,  as  that  he  could  gain  women  and  even 
kings  to  his  side,  set  the  world  agape,  and  finally  die  a 
millionaire ;  and  from  being  born  in  a  cave  of  brigands,  come 
to  die  in  the  metropolis  of  the  ancient  world,  and  compel 
mankind  to  be  present  at  his  funeral  by  telegraph.  There  is 
nothing  which  I  could  refuse  to  believe  of  such  a  man— that  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Apostles,  for  instance — or  at  least  one 
of  them,  that  he  became  Prime  Minister  to  the  Vicar  of — you 
know  wnom  I  mean — that  he  was  first  a  Liberal,  then  a  Tory — 
and  so  worked,  wrote,  thought,  dreamed — and  I  was  going — to 
say  prayed — but  I  believe  Cardinals  never  do  pray — that  he 
came  to  imagine  himself  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Highest  department,  and  at  lost  died  of  the  con¬ 
ceit” 

**  Well,  my  dear  Charles,”  we  can  imagine  one  of  Lamb’s 
earliest  and  most  philosophical  friends  saying  with  great 
solemnity,  “  that  which  you  say  you  are  ready  to  believe  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  facts  which  concern  this  Cardinal’s 
life.  He  did  be^in  life  as  a  lawyer,  then  afterwards  did  he  try 
to  rule  Christendom  as  a  Liberal  far  advanced,  then  as  a  Toiy 
of  tried  principles,  and,  after  destroying  in  some  men’s  minds 
the  wholesome  distinction  which  rightly  divides  between  the 
speculative  and  the  operative  in  the  management  of  mundane 
afifairs,  he  succeeded  in  making  of  divine  theology  a  system  of 
party  politics.” 

‘^It  was  time  for  such  a  monster  to  die — and  yet  it  may  be,” 
Lamb  might  have  continued  to  say,  that  this  man  once  loved 


of  a  common  school  system  here  by  means  of  analogous  children,  played  with  them  under  the  deep  hut  tender  ehade  of 
funds  ?  Why  should  the  present  overburdened  genera-  ‘he  olive,  when  the  Neapolitan  eun  shone  aerce--that  for  thu 
..  ,  11  j  i.  u  rai’ratva  love  of  Children  8  play  he  exchooged,  wheo  in  the  plemtudo  of  his 

tion  be  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  expense^  Y^en  pious  love  of  gems-inta|lio8-and  such  works  of  subtle 


ancestors  consecrated  their  property  to  this  very  purpose 
of  education  for  the  poor  r  Besides,  the  quality  and 
range  of  education  safer  from  the  chaflfering  of  vestries 
and  the  badgering  of  School  Boards  about  their  **  extra¬ 
vagance.”  The  more  the  question  is  considered,  the 
more  reasons  will  be  felt  for,  at  any  rate,  a  candid  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  claims  that  School  Boards  may  urge  to  be 
made,  under  strict  supervision  and  audit,  upon  the 
stewards  of  ancient  educational  endowments. 


ANTONELLI. 

The  one  man  whom  we  would  of  all  others  have  liked  to  see 
write  an  epitaph  on  the  distinguished  Cardinal,  whose  name 
has  now  become  the  common  property  of  the  world,  is  Charles 


■power — tne  love  or  gems- 
craft  as  have  taught  the  world  all  it  knows  of  art,  and  that 
the  fairest  women  of  all  the  world  resorted  to  him  in  order  to 
share  this  innocent  love. 

Opium,  my  dear  Charles,  never  procured  for  me  such  in¬ 
sight;  all  this  that  you  have  with  tine  poetic  instinct  but 
imagined  is  quite  true.  It  is  not  all  the  truth,  but  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  see  the  man  in  the  main.” 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  love  him  not, 

But  to  those  men  that  sought  him  sweet  as  summer ; 

And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting 
Which  was’a  sin,  yet  in  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely.” 

**  Is  the  man  really  dead  P  ”  demands  Lamb,  no  doubt  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  with  a  grimness  of  face  frightful  to  look 
upon. 

“  He  is  dead,”  replies  the  other. 

**  Then,  let  us  sit  awhile  and  smoke  God's  weed  in  peace. 
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and  yield  ourselves  to  thankful  repose,  in  which  resentment 
shall  find  no  place — but  much  rather  pity  mingled  with  sad¬ 
ness.  Betty,  bring  the  candles.” 


away,  then  some  day  wonder  why  they  ever  had  them. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  is  commoner  than  to  hear  a  man  of 
mature  years,  who,  having  nothing  special  to  do,  has  spent  all 
the  time  since  his  college  days  in  acquiring  a  boundless 
ignorance,  wondering  what  was  the  good  of  his  learning  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  talking  of  waste  of  time  in  unprofitable  studies. 
He  designs  this  for  a  proof  of  latent  capacities  for  greater 
things  than  grammar,  and  it  is  often  accepted  as  such  a  proof ; 
it  simply  means  that  he  could  not  put  the  keys  into  the  locks. 
Two  noble  storehouses  of  human  thought,  to  which  access  was 
allowed  him,  remained  closed  to  him :  that  was  not  owing  to 
his  classical  education.  Another,  whoso  early  floggings  bad 
chiefly  a  mathematical  tendency,  and  who  the  moment  he 
became  intellectually  his  own  master  said  a  long  farewell  to 
all  his  triangles  and  conic  sections,  demands  aloud  for  what 
purpose  his  mind  should  ever  have  been  oppressed  by  them, 
and  talks,  he  also,  of  waste  of  time  in  unprofitable  studies. 
The  unused  key  again.  lie  did  not  unlock  the  gate  and  pass 
into  the  far-reaching  realm  of  science  and  discovery  :  that  was 
not  owing  to  his  mathematical  education. 

There  are  men  too  who  complain  of  having  had  the  wrong 
keys  given  them  ;  but  they  are  of  another  stamp.  They  are 
Apollo  set  to  tend  sheep,  Hercules  compelled  to  spin,  the  hen’s 
ducklings,  the  useful  camel  forced  to  dance.  In  most  cases  it 
may  seem  to  the  observer  a  question  whether  they  are  not  in 
fact  the  gainers  by  the  cross-grained  schooling — as  the  tree  is 
the  stronger  and  straighter  for  having,  when  a  sapling,  been 
propped  towards  the  contrary  side  from  that  to  which  it 
swayed.  But  at  all  events  they  have  other  grounds  for  their 
complaints  than  those  of  the  illiterate  moralizers  who  ascribe 
their  knowing  nothing  to  their  having  been  taught  something  ; 
and,  if  they  have  let  the  keys  consigned  to  them  by  their  alma 
maters  of  Avhatever  kind  become  rusty,  they  have  acquired 
others  and  opened  doors  into  regions  where  their  foot  treads 
firmly  and  at  home. 

Perhaps  the  mental  waste  of  keys  is  most  to  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  modern  languages.  Everybody  who  pays  income- 
tax  hns.  in  these  davs.  a  smatterinir  of  two  or  three.  We  learn 


KEYS. 

Everybody  must  have  remarked  the  extraordinary  multiply* 
g  powers  belonging  to  keys.  There  is  a  glamour  about  them : 


as  it  its  wards  had  been  made  by  a  process  of  gnawing  and 
biting.  There  they  are,  mysterious,  unsiiggestive ;  you  can 
find  no  key-holes  for  them  and  you  dare  not  throw  them  away, 
since  surely  their  key-holes  must  be  awaiting  them  somewhere 
in  your  keeping.  For  a  while  you  go  on  letting  them  dangle 
on  your  key-ring  in  hopes  of  some  sudden  flash  of  memory  or 
stroke  of  chance  revealing  those  key-holes  to  you;  but  the 
revelation  never  comes,  and  at  last  you  take  them  off  and 
consign  them — if  you  are  of  a  prudent  and  packing-away  turn 
of  mind — to  the  company  of  their  unavailing  brethren  in  a 
limbo  of  the  lockless.  They  will  never  come  out,  and  more 
will  be  added  to  them. 

But  the  despair  of  it  is  that  keys  do  not  content  themselves 
with  this  funernatural  multiplying;  they  also  disappear  like 
merely  mortal  things,  like  wineglasses,  and  teacups,  and  pins, 
and  buttons.  If  it  were  only  having  so  many  keys  witn  no 
locks  we  might  accept  the  phenomenon  with  meek  wonder,  as 
we  wonder  at  there  being  so  many  more  stars  in  the  sky  than 
we  require  for  navigating  purposes  and  so  many  flowers  wast¬ 
ing  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air :  but  then  we  have  so 
many  locks  without  keys.  From  our  wardrobes,  our  drawers, 
our  doors,  from  our  cabinets,  our  secretaires,  and  all  the  various 
receptacles  to  which  upholsterers  refuse  handles,  the  keys  drop 
away  like  autumn  leaves,  and,  apparently,  like  autumn  leaves 
wither  and  pass  into  dust.  But  the  unexpected  keys  never  fit  the 
deserted  locks ;  and  that  seems  a  mystery  of  evil.  It  is  peculiarly 
disturbing  when,  on  your  return  from  your  holiday  rambles,  you 
have  found  in  your  key-box  half-a-dozen  keys  whoseraison  dHre 
is  an  insoluble  problem,  to  have  to  send  for  the  locksmith  to 
replace  half-a-dozen  other  keys  which  have  melted  out  of  their 
locks  no  one  knows  when  or  how.  As  a  rule,  unexpected  keys 
are  small,  deserted  locks  are  large.  Unless  vexatious  fairies 
make  changelings  of  keys  as  they  used  to  do  of  babies,  there 
is  no  theory  which  can  connect  those  keys  with  those  locks. 

The  troubles  of  life  assume  different  aspects  to  different 
sufferers.  To  some  the  disease,  to  others  the  doctor,  is  the  greater 
trial :  to  some  the  dinner  of  herbs,  to  others  the  stalled  ox,  is  the 
mortification :  to  some  the  frying-pan,  to  others  the  fire,  is  the 
less  objectionable  martyrdom.  So  it  is  with  locks  and  keys. 
There  are  persons — perhaps  a  majority,  for  such  persons  must 
bo  unthinking,  and  the  unthinking  are  a  majority — there  are 

fiersons  who  hold  it  a  lighter  aflliction  to  possess  keys  without 
ocks  than  locks  without  keys.  Looking  only  to  the  moment, 
they  note  the  inconvenience  of  finding  their  properties 
secured  from  their  access,  perhaps  just  when  they  most  need 
them  for  immediate  purposes,  and,  since  no  like  obstruction  can 
ever  arise  from  the  possession  of  aimless  keys,  which,  if  they 
can  unfasten  nothing,  at  least  fasten  up  nothing,  they  take  it 
that  the  momentary,  the  removeable,  difficulty — that  of  the 
lock  whose  key  has  gone  into  the  pjist — represents  the  im¬ 
measurably  greater  loss.  But  this  is  an  evident  mistake.  The 
locksmith  arrives,  forces  the  lock,  mends  it,  puts  it  back  with 
another  key,  and  all  is  as  before.  The  loss  is  definite :  a  key, 
some  time,  more  temper,  and  your  expenses.  In  the  other  case 
the  loss  is  indefinite,  never  at  an  end.  You  have  forgotten  or 
you  have  failed  to  learn  what  that  key  could  have  unlocked 
for  you ;  it  remains  a  monument  of  vanished  possibilities,  those 
chief  though  unknown  disappointments  of  life ;  it  is  the  visible 
but  unintelligible  record  of  something  you  ought  to  have  and 
have  not.  You  can  never  tell  now,  you  can  only  guess,  what 
it  might  have  done  if  you  had  discovered  its  use.  And  it  has 
become  worse  than  useless,  it  is  aggravating.  What  endow¬ 
ment  can  be  more  annoying  than  a  possession  which  the  owner 
is  hopelessly  precluded  from  enjoying  ? 

Maybe  we  are  richer  in  such  keys  than  we  know.  Maybe 
we  possess  some  of  them  allegorically  as  well  as  tangibly. 
Fortune,  education,  ma^  have  put  keys  into  our  hands  for 
which  we  have,  by  oversight  or  forgetfulness,  or  sheer  stupidity, 
failed  to  find  the  locks.  It  does  seem  as  if  especially  in  the 
matter  of  education  this  were  a  frequent  case.  The  office  of 
education  is  not  and  cannot  bo  to  provide  us  with  all  the 
provender,  all  the  working  materials,  our  intellects  require ;  its 
office  is  to  forge  for  us  the  keys  with  which  we  can  unlock  the 
storehouses  for  oursolvos.  And,  man  and  boy,  people  spend 
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would  say  on  such  a  subject  in  a  country  like  Holland.  At 
Leyden  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  long  conversation 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent  liberal  theologians,  who  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  Church  is  getting  steadily  more  ultramontane, 
and  the  Protestants,  though  fighting  among  themselves  for  the 
thin  rags  of  their  remaining  orthodoxy,  are  more  and  more 
aware  that  there  is  no  standing-point  between  the  ultramontane 
Catholic  position  and  free  thought  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
Jausenists  are  nowhere,  in  as  wholly  abnormal  a  position  as 
were  our  own  Non-jurors,  or  a  new  set  of  non-jurors  would  now 
Catholic  movement  in  Germany  gave  them  a 
little  life,  but  that  movement  is  itself  dying  out,  and  the  trans¬ 
fusion  from  an  almost  stillborn  child  can  aid  but  slightly  an 
expiring  sufferer. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  generalize  from  a  few  particulars  like 
the  above,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  so  correctly,  but  the 
speakers  in  hotels  and  railway  carriages  who  care  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  travellers,  and  who  show  by  their  conversation  that 
they  are  acquainted  with  their  subjects,  are  no  bad  index  to  the 
feeling  of  a  people.  And  on  religion  and  on  politics  wo  have 
had  several  conversations  with  interesting  men.  From  these 
it  seems  that  the  same  sort  of  action  and  reaction  is  going  on 
in  the  religious  world  here  as  in  England,  the  same  conflict 
between  a  renascent  Catholicism  and  extreme  free  thought,  the 
same  revival  of  Catholic  architecture,  not  yet  here  yielding  to 
a  quasi-Queen-Anne  style,  the  same  strife  among  the  sects,  the 
same  growing  conviction  that  though  existing  kings  and  queens 
may  be  harmless  and  even  meritorious,  one  shake  would  bring 
them  down  like  the  tumbling  ranks  which  a  child  makes  of  his 
father’s  worn  packs  of  cards. 

One  of  these  court  cards,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia, 
won  all  hearts  at  Scheveningen  this  summer.  So  said  several, 
especially  a^Priissian  ex-Uhlan,  now  a  horse-dealer  in  Holland, 
with  whom  there  came  into  our  carriage  an  atmosphere  as  of 
a  whole  cavalry  stable.  He  was  a  cheery  voluble  person,  likely 
to  drive  a  good  bargain,  who  consumed  much  cognac,  **  all  in  the 
wa^  of  business”  as  he  told  us,  though  it  scarcely  appeared  how 
it  aided  his  trade  at  that  particular  time.  Of  unsere  Vic¬ 
toria”  he  said  that  she  was  **  eine  edle,  noble,  gebildete,  liebens- 
wiirdige  Frau,”  while  her  husband  was  **  echter  Soldat,”  and  if 
all  royal  people  did  their  bad  trade  as  well  as  those  two,  the 
republic  which  must  comp  in  the  end  would  be  long  postponed. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  royal  or  other  personages  who  can 
afford  it  go  to  Scheveningen  in  the  season.  Even  now,  with 
the  shrill  wind  stripping  the  oak  trees  in  the  wood  of  the 
Hague,  with  a  long  row  of  disused  restaurants  and  closed 
shutters,  the  vast  stretch  of  firm  silver  sands,  and  the  miles  of 
tumbling  sea,  the  picturesque  fishermen  and  fishwives,  the 
great  boats  with  their  sails  of  ruddy  brown,  made  a  pleasant 
picture  under  the  bright  sun  and  clear  sky.  It  must  be  a  very 
paradise  for  children,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hague  would  prevent  the  most  clubbable  pire  de  famiUe  from 
being  bored.  Fancy  the  wildest  part  of  the  Lancashire  shore, 
Fleetwood  or  Poulton-le-Sands,  Drought  os  close  to  Pall  Mall 
as  is  St.  John’s  Wood  I 

On  this  more  leisurely  visit  to  Holland  we  have  seen  some  of 
the  less  known  pictures  in  out-of-the-way  galleries,  the  his¬ 
torical  portraits,  large  as  life,  of  venerable  men  sitting  in 
council,  of  treaties  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  of  officers  and  members  of  the  companies  of  Arquebusiers, 
of  quiet  old  ladies  sittinff  round  their  tables  with  their  hands 
before  them  in  grave  ana  serious  talk.  At  Haarlem  are  a  great 
number  of  these  by  Franz  Hals  and  others,  but  they  are 
typical  of  many  more  scattered  in  out-of-the-way  rooms  in 
these  Netherland  towns.  They  are  bold  and  vigorous,  quite 
different  to  what  we  exnect  ii  we  have  known  the  **  Dutch 


HOLLAND. 

The  larger  part  of  English  travellers  in  Holland  take  it  only 
on  their  "^ay  to  and  from  the  Rhine,  all  impitient  to  arrive  at 
more  exciting  scenery,  or  to  bind  on  again  the  harness  of 
work }  they  content  themselves  with  a  hasty  rush  to  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Amsterdam,  and  the  Hague,  the  cities  which  are  least 
purely  and  simply  Dutch.  But  let  the  overworked  man  of 

place  of 


letters  or  business  take  Holland  for  its  own  sake  as  a  [ ' 
rest,  not  to  compare  it  with  lands  to  which  it  bears  no  affinity, 
and  he  will  find  within  little  over  twelve  hours  from  London  a 
most  light  and  bracing  air,  a  charming  climate,  a  simple  and 
courteous  people  ;  he  will  get  more  out  of  a  very  brief  holiday 
than  out  of  a  rush  to  mountain  air,  counterbalanced  as  so  often  it 
is  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  and  the  discomfort  of  over¬ 
crowded  inns.  Let  him  tune  a  small  bag  which  he  can  carry 
in  his  hand  from  station  to  hotel,  which  he  can  send  on  a  day 
in  advance  wherever  he  may  wish,  and  he  will  be  thoroughly 
repaid  for  the  infinitesimal  trouble  of  Dutch  travel. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  hotels  he  must 

reject  the  lore 

Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more, 

for  cheapness  is  not  the  speciality  of  a  country  half  of  whoso 
acres  are  wrung  at  vast  expense  from  tho  unwilling  sea ;  but 
the  small  cost  of  reaching  a  destination  may  surely  be  set 
against  the  somewhat  larger  cost  of  living  there  than  elsewhere. 

I  would  not  presumptuously  seem  to  be  tho  discoverer  of 
Holland,  yet  would  put  before  tho  readers  of  the  Examiner 
some  thoughts  of  travel  during  the  last  few  days,  which  may 
not  be  without  their  interest  for  those  who  must,  like  the 
writer,  take  their  holiday  by  short  snatches  when  they  get  one 
at  all. 

One  of  us — we  were  only  two — determined  that  one  of  our 
halting-places  should  be  Utrecht.  He  was  the  writer  of  a 
paper  in  tho  Examiner  last  year  on  the  Old  Catholic  con¬ 
ference  at  Bonn,  and,  having  token  a  disparaging  view  of  that 
movement,  wished  to  see,  if  it  mi^ht  be,  somewhat  of  the 
Jansenists  in  their  head-quarters,  since  from  them  the  Old 
Catholics  have  taken  their  episcopal  orders.  But  the  first 
thing  on  waking  in  the  morning,  when  a  bright  October  sun 
was  springing  into  a  cloudless  sky,  was  to  get  up  as  high  as 
possible  to  meet  him ;  and,  since  there  was  obviously  no  hill¬ 
top  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  was  the 
only  point  of  vantage.  The  sacristan  slumbered  late,  but  after 
considerable  knocking  we  were  hailed  by  a  small  boy  just  out 
of  bed,  whose  voice  came  from  among  the  bells  and  jackdaws, 
and  who,  after  such  parley  as  was  possible,  dropped  by  a  rope 
a  key  which  admitted  us  into  the  tower.  Right  above  the 
clock,  and  just  under  the  perpetual  chimes,  lives  the  sacristan, 
who  came  out  with  scanty  covering,  while  in  the  background 
shone  like  a  flame  the  small  boy  who  had  hailed  us,  now 
in  the  glory  of  red  plush  breeches,  in  addition  to  the  so 
recently  fluttering  shirt.  The  paucity  of  clothing  at  that 
early  hour  was  a  clear  gain  to  us,  since  none  of  the  family 
had  on  enough  to  face  the  keen  air  outside,  and  we 
stood  alone  to  see  Holland  and  Brabant  spread  out  like 
a  map,  with  the  sea  gleaming  in  the  distance,  tho  red  tiles  of 
the  towns  and  villages  relieved  by  the  vivid  green  of  the 
meadows  and  the  steely-blue  threads  of  the  canals  and  water¬ 
courses.  The  forty-two  bells,  or  some  of  them,  chimed  at  in¬ 
tervals  while  we  stood  there  long,  heedless  of  breakfast  and 
forgetful  of  the  cold — for  it  was  cold  when  the  east  wind 
caught  us — but  of  its  kind  I  know  only  two  views  which  can 
in  any  degree  compare  with  that  from  the  Dom  at  Utrecht. 
One  is  from  the  top  of  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  in  Somerset,  where 
the  valley  of  Avilion,  the  great  salt  marshes  which  in  recent 
geological  time  were  sea,  lie  stretched  below ;  the  other  from 
tho  Terrace  of  the  Schloss  at  Wernigerode  on  a  spur  of  the 
Harz,  where  the  seeming  boundless  North  German  plain  loses 
itself  in  infinite  distance.  But  at  Utrecht  the  view  is  really 
panoramic. 

We  looked  down  into  the  Maria  Platz,  where  we  had  been 
told  we  were  to  find  the  Jansenist  church,  and  sure  enough  a 
lar^e  modern  building  was  there,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  to 
which  somewhat  Ititer  we  took  our  way.  But  it  proved  to  be 
a  genuine  Roman  church  of  the  newest  fashion,  with  a  big 
dml  dressed  all  in  blue,  high  above  the  crucifix,  and  a  crown  of 
stars  round  her  head ;  in  fact — 

Our  Lady  borne  smiling  and  smart, 

With  a  silk  gown  all  over  spangles,  and  seven  swords  stuck  in  her 

heart, 

all  of  the  true  ultramontane  type.  The  Jansenist  church  was 
huddled  into  a  corner,  locked  up  as  tightly  as  any  Methodist 
meeting-house,  and  when  opened  by  a  trim  maid  from  the 
parsonage  proved  to  ba  a  very  humble  little  tabernacle  to 
which  but  few  persons  ever  came.  At  the  Hague  we  heard  a 
Roman  priest  discourse  during  mass  on  education.  To  my 
great  delight,  my  knowledge  of  German  enabled  me  to  follow 
aim  fairly  well,  but  on  consideration  my  pride  at  this  feat  was 
diminished  because  it  was  so  obvious  what  a  Roman  priest 
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must  be  allowed  that  the  noses  of  Franz  Hals’  friends  are 
now  and  then  too  red,  and  the  wine  cup  goes  too  often  to  their 
lips. 

There  are  other  quaint  pictures  in  the  Haarlem  Museum. 
One  is  to  be  remembered,  but  not  to  be  described  in  these 
modest  lines.  A  Flemish  artist  has  undertaken  to  exhibit  on 
one  canvas  all  or  nearly  all  the  Flemish  proverbs  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Some  are  easily  identihed  with  toose  we  know  well  at 
home,  others  are  harder  to  understand.  But  this  is  clear,  that 
the  Flemish  painter  had  drunk  deeply  at  the  same  fount  of 
inspiration  as  Rabelais,  or  that  Rabelais  knew  Flemish 
proverbs  well.  The  excellent  comedy  of  the  whole  condones 
its  coarseness,  which  is  not  after  all  immoral,  and  the  whole 
composition  is  unspeakably  funny. 

If  this  Flemish  picture  is  indeed  of  the  earth  earthy,  the  rolling 
tones  of  the  great  organ,  which  told  us  that  the  musical  recital 
was  just  beginning,  reminded  us  of  a  quite  other  side  of  the 
human  mind  and  art.  Two  recitals  are  given  each  week  for 
an  hour,  and  the  organist  handles  his  instrument  fairly  well. 
But  who  can  describe  what  that  instrument  is  P  1  confess  that 
up  to  the  present  time  I  had  been  unworthy  of  the  organ.  It 
always  seemed  to  me  a  poor  and  whiffling  substitute  for  a 
full  nand,  and  doubly  imperfect  since  the  player — bavo  where 
the  bellows  are  moved  by  steam  or  water — is  in  a  degree 
dependant  on  another  hand  and  brain.  But  the  organ  at 
Harlem — I  care  not  how  it  is  set  in  motion— spoke  as  with  the 
tongue  of  all  nature,  and  in  a  language  which  each  hearer 
could  interpret  as  he  pleased.  Now,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Memahf  or  a  movement  from  a  mass  of  Mozart,  which  one 
knew  already,  the  words  to  which  the  music  is  set  were  read 
as  it  were  by  the  voice  of  an  angel,  speaking  from  the  clouds 
of  some  great  mountain-top.  And  then  were  songs  without 
words,  wnere  the  notes  alone  spoke ;  and  from  the  vox  humana 
stop,  which  in  all  other  organs  has  seemed  to  me  like  a  mere 
tric^  tones  came  floating  which  almost  moved  to  tears,  though 
the  message  they  brought  was  vague.  Then  with  rustle  and 
flutter  of  wings,  the  notes  of  linnets  dropped  through  the  air, 
to  be  stilled  again  in  the  roll  of  thunder,  out  of  which  pealed 
the  tumult  of  minster  bells.  That  the  good  Haarlemers  walked 
about  with  their  hats  on,  and  removed  them  only  to  bow  to 
their  acquaintances,  that  the  smoke  of  bad  Dutch  tobacco 
was  wafted  in  when  the  doors  opened,  that  a  rampant  Pro¬ 
testantism  had  whitewashed  the  walls  and  painted  the  organ 
a  sickly  pink  where  the  wash  was  not,  all  these  things  were 
of  no  account,  and  were  not  even  noticed  when  the  organ 
spoke.  Then  the  incense  seemed  to  roll,  and  the  heavens  to 
open,  till  the  player  dropped  us  flat  on  earth  again.  He  played 
us  out  by  variations  on  that  most  terrible  of  airs,  associated 
with  so  much  vulgarity  and  so  much  discomfort — “  God  Save 
the  Queen  ”  I 

We  wondered  if  it  is  a  fact,  or  if  the  kindly  exhibitor 

Eractised  on  our  credulity,  that  the  rack  was  in  use  at 
[aa  lem  up  to  the  year  1793,  in  which  year  a  man  sufiered 
that  torture ;  at  all  events,  it  and  other  instruments  seemed  of 
comparatively  modern  make,  and  they  would  scarcely  be  made 
for  show. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  or  your  readers  with  accounts 
of  towns,  and  indeed  if  I  gave  them,  some  would  be  recollec¬ 
tions  of  other  tours  than  this.  Nor  will  I  speak  of  the 


now  aught  of  Leyden,  and  the  kindly  welcome  from  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  men,  save  that  Professor  Kuenen’s  class 
seemed  fuller  than  I  feared  it  would  be,  and  that  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum  might  take  many  hints  for  their 
catalogue  and  the  arrangement  of  their  books  and  shelves  from 
the  excellent  little  University  Library. 

And  it  is  getting  cold  for  the  sandhills,  the  canals,  and  the 
Zuyder  Zee ;  the  storks  are  gone,  all  but  one,  as  far  as  we 
could  see,  and  the  fish  are  rising  in  the  dykes  as  though  no 
storks  were.  We,  too,  must  go,  os  the  storks,  not  where  they  go, 
but  back  to  the  fumum  strepitumque  ”  of  London.  But  when 
the  storks  come  again — will  our  readers,  who  know  not  Hol¬ 
land,  trust  us  P — will  they  avoid  Rotterdam,  avoid  Amsterdam, 
avoid,  as  a  rule,  what  the  guidebooks  tell  them  they  ought  to 
see,  and  make  acquaintance  with  this  kindly  industrious  people 
and  the  breezy  healthy  laud  they  live  in,  full  of  a  picturesque¬ 
ness  all  its  own  ? 


COEEESPONDELs^CE. 


SPIRITUALISM  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 


Sir, — I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  learning  about  a  week 
ago,  from  a  chance  visitor,  that  observations  of  an  oifensive 


the  date  of  publication,  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
your  article  of  September  16,  and  now  lose  not  a  moment  in 
writing  to  acquaint  you  of  the  serious  mistake  into  which  you 
have  fallen,  in  placing  prominently,  and  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 
people  whose  conduct  you  criticise  in  no  measured  or  compli¬ 
mentary  terms,  the  name  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  the  only 
child  of  Major-General  C.  S.  Showers,  lately  Political  Agent  at 
the  courts  of  Oodeypoor  and  Gwalior,  and  niece  of  General  St. 
George  D.  Showers,  C.B.,  whose  career  in  India  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  however,  that  as  soon  as  you 
become  aware  of  the  error  into  which  you  have  evidently  been 
led  by  the  disingenuous  conduct  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  you  will 
make  the  only  amends  in  your  power,  by  giving  this  letter  a 
speedy  and  prominent  insertion.  Into  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  development  of  Miss  Showers’s  mediumship  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  enter,  further  than  to  affirm  that  during  the 
process  of  that  development  she  was  never  in  any  way — no,  not 
tor  a  single  instant — associated  with  any  professional  or  non¬ 
professional  medium  in  the  world,  that  the  whole  of  the  mani¬ 
festations  that  occurred  in  my  house — 280  miles  away  from 
London — pursued  their  wonderful,  startling,  and  irrepressible 
course,  without  our  having  had  the  slightest  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject,  or  being  able  to  form  the  remotest  con¬ 
jecture  as  to  any  successive  phase  that  the  phenomena  were 
likely  to  assume.  We  never  so  much  as  contemplated  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  publicity  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  therefore  a 
train  of  utterly  unforeseen  circumstances  that  led  me  into  the 
position  in  which  I  am,  however,  exceedingly  proud  to  stand, 
that  of  an  advocate  of  Spiritualisn,  of  one  who  recognises  faith 
in  the  Invisible,  not  only  as  a  Reality  but  as  the>  only  Reality. 

In  August,  1873,  my  husband,  with  whom  I  was  in  com¬ 
munication  on  the  subject,  was  so  much  impressed  by  the 
spirit  and  beauty  of  some  of  the  poetical  manifestations  that 
were  given  through  our  daughter,  then  only  sixteen  years  old, 
that  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  Her 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  direct  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it.  You  will  perceive,  there¬ 
fore,  Sir,  that  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  the  medium  did  not 
chance  to  be  one  of  those  persons  of  unknown  antecedents  ” 
on  whom  it  is,  according  to  the  Dat'/y  News^  popularlv  sup¬ 
posed  that  spirits  have  a  trick  of  fastening  themselves  ’’ : — 


Mussoorie,  Himalayas, 
August  11,  1873. 

“  Madam, — I  hope  your  Majesty  will  pardon  the  liberty  on 
which  I  have  ventured  in  addressing  you,  to  submit  for  your 
perusal  the  enclosed  letter  from  my  wife,  Mrs.  Charles 
Showers,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  your 
Majesty  by  her  aunt,  the  late  Honourable  Mrs.  Charles  Ewan 
Law,  communicating  answers  received  through  the  medium  of 
our  daughter  from  the  spirit  world,  in  respond  to  the  highest 
and  most  important  questions  that  can  affect  the  living  in  this 
world. 

I  would  premise  that  on  receiving  recently  an  account  of 
some  very  extraordinary  spiritualistic  manifestations  of  which 
my  daughter  was  represented  to  have  been  the  medium,  I 
wrote  to  my  wife,  disapproving  of  the  experiments,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  hope  that  my  daughter  might  never  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  anything  of  the  kind  for  the  future.  The  enclosed 
communication  is  in  answer  to  that  remonstrance.  The  power 
whicli  my  daughter  possesses  as  a  medium  for  good  would 
appear  by  the  enclosed  answer,  received  in  writing  to  the 
vital  questions  asked,  the  same  being  herein  recorded,  and  my 
objections  are  silenced.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  then,  that  it 
might  interest  your  Majesty  to  witness  some  manifestations  of 
my  daughter’s  power,  and  examine  the  original  writings  of  the 
enclosed  verses.  If  so,  my  wife,  with  whom  I  am  communi¬ 
cating  on  the  subject,  will  be  prepared  to  receive  your  royal 
commands,  and  to  wait  upon  your  Majesty,  accompanied  by 
my  daughter,  at  any  time  she  may  be  honoured  with  the 
same. 

“  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  should  not  interest  your 
Majesty,  all  I  would  hope,  Madam,  is,  that  you  will  pardon  the 
liberty  on  which  I  have  ventured  in  obtruding  the  enclosed 
communication  upon  your  august  presence,  under  a  sense  of  its 
mingled  mystery  and  sacredness,  and  condescend  to  direct  the 
letter  to  be  forwarded  to  my  address  in  London,  The  Travellers’ 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  to  await  my  return  to  England. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam, 

Your  Majesty’s  most  faithful 
“  Ajid  humble  servant, 

C.  L.  Showers.” 


nature,  and  reflecting  on  my  daughter,  had  appeared  somewhat 
recently  in  the  Examiner.  As  my  informant  did  not  remember 


The  story  of  the  “  capture  of  Miss  Showers,  as  the  spirit 
r^enore,”  is  so  ridiculous,  that  I  hardly  care  to  touch  upon  it ; 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  you  say,  “  that  everybody  knows  it,”  it  is 
time everybody  ”  should  learn  that  “  everybody  ”  is  wron^. 
When  Mr.  Serjeant  Cox,  emulous  of  imitating  other  investi¬ 
gators,  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  the  character  which  he  feared 
had  been  somewhat  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  a  sceptical 
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public  bv  bis  coquettin^s  with  an  unpopular  subject,  rushed 
blindly  forward  and  proclaimed  that  he  too  had  “  captured  a 
medium,”  he  did  not  foresee  that  one  day  the  laugh  would  be 
turned  against  him,  for  he  was  showing  up  no  thief  but  an  • 
innocent  person. 

There  happens  to  be  just  a  substratum  of  truth,  just  an  in¬ 
secure  foundation  on  which  to  erect  an  edifice  of  falsehood, 
which  will  crumble  to  pieces  the  moment  it  is  touched,  and 
the  foundation  is  this. 

Miss  Showers  does  posseas  those  abnormal  powers  which 
are  called  mediumistic.  After  her  recovery  from  a  q^uinsey, 
Mr.  Seijeant  Cox  did  beg  me,  and  (probably  in  the  nope  of 
witnessing  some  exhibitions  of  those  powers)  to  take  her  to  his 
house  at  Moat  Mount,  for  change  of  air. 

It  is  true  that,  feeling  grateful  for  his  kindness,  I  deferred 
my  proposed  departure  from  town  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to 
accept  his  invitation. 

It  is  true  that  before  we  had  been  three  hours  under  his 
inhospitable  roof  we  were  all  at  mortal  fead — no  unusual  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  in  the  history  of  Spiritualists.  It  is  true 
that  my  daughter,  a  young  and  delicate  girl  of  seventeen,  had 
to  be  held  down  forcibly  for  two  hours  on  the  floor,  while 
writhing  in  convulsions  occasioned  by  the  stupid  and  ignorant 
conduct  of  one  particular  person  in  the  room ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  anything  like  “  imposture  ”  was  either  detected  ”  or 
imputed,  or  that  the  slightest  confirmation  whatever  was 
afforded,  either  of  the  theory  of  unconscious  cerebration,”  or 
of  Mr.  Cox’s  own  pet  theory  of  psychic  force. 

Six  weeks  subsequently  this  gentleman  thought  proper  to 
open  on  me  a  most  disingenuous  attack  in  the  Medium 
newspaper,  and  misled  the  public  by  totally  suppressing  the 
following  facts,  which  I  subsequently  compelled  him  to 
admit : — 

That  the  occurrence  to  which  he  referred  had  not  taken 
lace,  as  people  were  led  to  imagine,  in  some  spiritual  circle, 
ut  in  his  own  house,  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son  as  the 
only  witnesses.  That  the  uninitiated  lady  who  has  gained  such 
questionable  renown  was  no  other  than  his  own  daughter 
Mrs.  Edwards.  That  previously  to  the  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Cox’s  invitation,  I  had  written  and  told  him*  that  the  spirit 
form  seemed  to  me  to  be  my  own  child  in  a  trance.  A  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  this  perplexing  and  still  mysterious 
subject  has,  however,  led  me  to  change  this  impression,  and 
the  subsequent  testimony  of  competent  and  honourable  in¬ 
vestigators  confirms  that  of  Miss  Florence  Marrvat(Mr3.  Ross- 
Church),  who,  in  presence  of  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Makdougall 
Gregory,  among  others,  of  Prince  Albert  of  Solms  Braunfells 
— a  cousin  of  Her  Majesty — solemnly  and  tremblingly 
testified  that,  on  entering  the  cabinet  where  my  daughter 
was  lying  unconscious,  she  saw  and  felt  not  only  one  but  two 
spirits  by  her  side.  This  cabinet  was  no  structure  of  wood 
and  drapery,  but  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Makdougall 
Gregory,  21,  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  a  room  which 
we  had  all  left  only  two  or  three  minutes  previously.  So  you 
see.  Sir,  that,  however  we  may  account  for  the  spiritual  theory, 
the  imposture  ”  hypothesis  is  certainly  not  tenable,  since  no 
young  lady  medium  could  have  easily  carried  about  a  man  and 
a  woman  in  her  pockets.  The  account  of  this  stance  has  been 
published  in  the  Spiritualist  newspaper.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  we  did  not  all  see  it,  but  no  more  did  the  men  who  wore 
with  the  Prophet  Daniel  see  the  awful  vision  that  he  records 
in  his  book,  though  it  is  said  that  “  a  great  fear  fell  upon 
them,  and  they  fell  to  the  earth.” 

When  Mr.  Cox  expressed,  with  so  much  apparent  naivetd^ 
his  opinion  (according  to  your  statement)  that  Miss  Showers 
was  no  “  vulgar  impostor,”  but  the  victim  of  an  unconscious 
cerebration,  which  was  manifesting  itself  in  the  perhaps  ex¬ 
cusable  but  certainly  uncomplimentary  form  of  making  faces 
at  him  through  a  hole,''  he  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  his 
interests :  he  had  laid  the  train,  and  adroitly  skip^d  aside,  in 
the  confident  expectation  of  seeing  others  fire  it.  This  gentle¬ 
man  never  goes  so  far  as  his  reason  requires,  but  halts  where 
his  personal  interests  dictate.  Men  who  are  thus  unable  to 
divest  themselves  of  a  slavish  fear  of,  and  cringing  to,  public 
opinion,  men  who  cannot  quit  themselves  like  men,  had  better 
stand  aside  out  of  our  path.  Their  proper  place  lies  among 
those  who,  in  the  excitement  of  terror,  would  fain  have  con¬ 
tributed  even  yet  more  jagged  oyster-shells  to  the  funeral  rites 
of  Hypatia — who  would  have  painted  yet  more  hideous  devils 
on  the  lurid  winding-sheet  of  Huss ! 

No  Spiritualist  (may  I  here  mention  that  if  by  Spiritualist 
is  meant  one  who  believes  in  a  communion  with  his  dead,  then 
are  we  not  Spiritualists,  for  our  dead  have  certainly^  never  re¬ 
turned  to  us),  no  Spiritualist,  I  say,  ever  became  a  Spiritualist 
by  study  of  the  physical  phenomena  alone.  A  man’s  belief  is 
the  one  thing  of  importance  to  him,  and  belief  being  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  subtle  working  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  acquired 
through  any  sudden  miracle — not  even  by  the  resurrection  of 
one  from  the  dead.  When  people  then  point  with  a  supercilious 
air  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace  and  Mr.  William 


Howith,  and  say,  “Just  look  at  the  credulity  of  those  men,”  I 
would  answer,  “  Look  at  the  humility  of  these  great  men.” 
How  they  must  have  laboured,  how  their  brains  must  have 
toiled,  before  they  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  stand  I 
Why,  it  must  have  been  far  easier  for  Mr.  Wallace  to 
accomplish  the  elaborate  studies  which  have  enabled  him 
to  make  such  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the^  world,  than  to  accept  the  apparently  absurd  theory 
which  every  child  thinks  ho  is  able  to  refute,  that  invisible 
intelligences  come  in  rapping  at  tables ;  and  when  we  see  him, 
and  others  as  courageous,  standing  imperturbably  forward  at 
this  crisis,  and  amid  sneers  and  ridicule,  and  the  still  more 
bitter  humiliation  of  self-confessed  impostures  bearing  witness 
to  this  truth  of  this  day,  as  the  early  Ohristiaus  bore  witness 
before  the  Pagan  tribunals  to  the  truth  of  their  day  (which 
also  was  a  truth  for  all  time),  we  feel  that  the  morn  has 
dawned,  when  Spiritualism,  soul  of  the  world’s  history,  can 
safely  be  trusted  to  hold  her  own,  not  only  against  those  of 
the  Protestant  Church  who,  having  lost  the  pearl,  are  still 
convulsively  grasping  the  shell,  but  against  all  other  moulder¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  organisations  that  have  fettered,  while  profess¬ 
ing  to  defend  her : — 

Von  nun  an  soil  kein  irdische  Haus, 

Kein  Tempel  mich  verschliesseu. 

Altar  und  Tempel  sturzon  ein. 

Ich  will  mich  besser  wahlen. 

In  keinen  Mauern  such  mich  mohr, 

Such  mich  in  schooen  Seolon. 

— I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Frederica  Showers. 

[Wo  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  letter  is 
otherwise  than  genuine. — Ed.] 


THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

Sir, — It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
our  Government  has  invariably  chosen  the  best  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  puzzling  Eastern  imbroglio.  Such  bickering 
over  the  corpse  of  a  quarrel  would  not  help  much  towards  a 
solution  of  tne  problem  which  Europe  is  now  regarding  with 
dim  misgiving.  What  England  clearly  wishes  to  bring  about 
is  that  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  shall  for  evermore 
be  ensured  at  least  moderately  good  government,  without,  if 
possible,  destroying  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
remedy  generally  prescribed  is  styled  by  some  “administra¬ 
tive  autonomy  ”  ;  by  others  “  local  self-government.”  These 
high-sounding  names  leave  little  to  be  desired — as  names. 
Some  experience  with  Asiatic  peoples,  warns  me,  however,  that 
something  more  will  be  needed  to  place  the  Christians  of 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Bulgaria,  on  a  really  equal  footing 
with  their  Mohammedan  fellow-subjects.  Whenever  alien 
races  are  cemented  together  into  a  so-called  nation  or  state, 
the  one  which  holds  the  sword  is  sure  to  lord  it  over  the  other. 
So  far  as  my  reading  of  history  and  personal  experience  have 
extended,  this  seems  an  invariable  rule.  Hence,  the 
Christians  of  the  three  provinces  will  remain  down¬ 
trodden,  the  Mohammedans  cocks  of  the  walk,  in  spite 
of  any  conceivable  amount  of  “administrative  autonomy,” 
so  long  as  European  Turkey  is  garrisoned  solely  by 
Moslem  soldiery.  My  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  one- 
half  of  the  forces— horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  officers  and 
privates — shall  be  recruited  from  the  Christian  population,  the 
other  moiety  from  the  Mohammedan.  If  this  were  done^  I  feel 
assured  that  the  now  pusillanimous  Bulgarians  and  their  kins¬ 
men  would  soon  learn  the  trick  of  martial  courage. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
sure  to  end  in  a  battle  royal.  Possibly.  But  when  that  con¬ 
tingency  is  accepted,  what  does  it  amount  to  but  a  probability 
that  the  Christians,  when  armed  and  disciplined,  would  no 
longer  bend  their  necks  to  the  galling  yoke  which  their  defence¬ 
less  condition  has  forced  them  to  bear  so  far  ?  If  the  only 
evil  result  to  be  dreaded  from  teaching  the  Christians  the  arts 
of  war  is,  that  they  will  be  rendered  more  capable  of  holding 
their  own  in  the  world,  I,  for  one,  say,  proceed  with  this 
education  as  fast  as  may  be. 

It  may  chance  that  some  critics  of  “  my  plan  "  will  point  to 
Ireland  and  India,  and  ask  whether  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  are  vet  entrusted  with  arms?  The  sarcasm 
bites  but  skin  deep.  England  does  not  allow  anything  like  a 
popular  arming  in  those  countries,  because  the  immediate 
result  of  such  madness  would  be  internecine  slaughter  and 
wholesale  massacre.  And  I  hold  that  she  has  every  right  to 
adopt  this  precaution,  so  long  as  the  life  and  property  of  every 
person  in  both  lands  enjoy  legal  protection,  and  so  long  as 
Irishmen  and  East  Indians  are  secure  against  even  the  shadow 
of  injustice.  But  should  the  day  ever  come  when  England 
treats  those  pecmles  as  the  Turks  treat  their  Christian  fellow- 
subjects,  then,  1  hold,  the  civilised  world  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  arming  and  disciplining  the  oppressed  populations. 
—I  am.  Sir,  &c.  Anglo-Indian. 

November  29,  1870. 
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OLD  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Old  Kew  Zealand.  A  Talo  of  tho  Good  Old  Times.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  the  h2arl  of  Pembroke.  London  :  Rickard  Bentley 
and  Sons. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  Las  given  us  another  book  as 
novel  as  any  that  tho  Queen’s  Publishers  in  Ordinary 
ever  issued  from  New  Burlington  Street,  and  which  for 
incident,  graphic  drawing,  humour — grim  and  playful — 
and  other  elements  necessary  to  a  good  and  entertaining 
story,  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  three- volume  novel 
which  that  novel-producing  house  has  yet  given  to  the 
world.  With  this  diflTcrcnce — there  is  no  love  in  it,  and 
a  story  without  love  is  no  better  than  a  tree  without 
leaves,  a  flower  without  colour,  a  body  without  a  soul, 
or  a  trial  by  jury.  Hero  are  to  be  found  heroes  of  tho 
finest  bodily  form,  quick  and  intelligent,  polite  and 
brave,  patient,  forbearing  and  affectionate,  courageous 
to  a  fault,  with  a  passion  for  w’ar,  and  a  capacity  for  love 
which  are  described  as  being  “  perfectly  astonishing.” 
These  are  the  old  New  Zealanders  ;  and  this  book,  which 
Lord  Pembroke  edits  and  illustrates  by  a  few  pen-and-ink 
vignettes  of  New  Zealand  life,  and  which  is  called  a 
“  tale  of  tho  good  old  times,”  purports  to  bo  a  record 
of  events,  a  picture  of  manners,  and  otherwise  a  faithful 
description  of  the  way  of  life  among  the  Maoris  before 
they  were  converted  from  the  gods  of  their  own  making 
to  the  God  of  this  modern  world.  Such  books  as  this 
are  rare,  and  should  bo  held  as  precious  as  the  tool¬ 
bearing  drifts  from  which  are  gathered  at  long  intervals 
the  unpolished  instruments  that  tell  us  of  tho  dawn  of 
human  culture,  of  the  times  when  taste  was  not  yet  per¬ 
verted  by  mere  art,  and  a  man’s  religion  had  not  been 
depraved  by  a  priest’s  theology.  Of  such  books  we 
place  the  chronicles  of  tho  Meas  first ;  and  this,  the  last 
of  its  kind,  will  occupy  a  very  near  place  to  it  as  the 
record  of  an  indigenous  civilisation  which,  to  our  dis¬ 
grace,  we  first  corrupted  and  then  destroyed.  But  for 
that  destruction  this  talc  might  have  been  bright  with 
tho  light  of  love,  a  delightful  story  of  how  we — 

By  (ilow  prudence  made  mild 
A  nigged  people,  and  thro’  soft  degrees 
Subdued  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

If  any  part  of  the  flowering  earth  ever  wore  the  promise 
which  sets  “tho  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full 
blown,”  surely  it  was  New  Zealand.  The  delicious 
climate,  tho  sweet  sky  which  hung  above  the  graceful 
outlines  of  the  coloured  hills  ;  the  mighty  trees ;  the 
lustrous  grass  ;  the  fine  fruits ;  tho  cultivated  flowers  ; 
the  yellow  sands  which  tamed  the  devouring  sea 
and  seemed  to  set  tho  land  in  a  ring  of  gold, 
were  not  more  wonderful  than  the  race  of  men  who 
had  been  placed  in  that  Southern  Garden  to  dress 
it  and  to  keep  it.  All  that  was  wanted  to  make  tho 
Queen’s  crown  briglrter  was  to  add  to  it  this  gem  of  tho 
fea,  all  that  was  needed  to  make  New  Zealand  a  perma¬ 
nent  source  of  happiness  to  itself  and  tho  world  was  to 
plant  on  its  highest  mountain  tho  Union  Jack.  And  so 
on.  For  a  long  time  tho  church  of  Exeter  Hall  ruled 
over  the  new  colony,  and  a  prayer- mongering  people 
went  mad  for  joy  over  tho  annual  reports  of  what  are 
still  called  our  great  missionary  bodies.  Tho  Sabbath  was 
better  kept  in  New  Zealand  than  in  New  England ;  the 
Bible  was  more  read  and  its  precepts  better  obeyed  in  the 
Waikato  district  than — God  save  the  mark — at  Clapham  ; 
and  God  was  more  sincerely  worshipped  by  the  Christian 
Maori  than  by  baptised  Englishmen,  not  those  merely 
who  dwell  in  the  Black  Country,  or  live  blaspheming  lives 
round  tho  stables  of  Newmarket,  but  even  such  as  those 
who  eat  delightful  breakfasts  in  tho  cause  of  missions, 
and  go  to  tea-feasts  to  cry  for  an  outpouring  of  tho 
Holy  Ghost  on  tho  first  Wednesday  in  May.  If  the 
May  meeting  speeches  of  1855-6  are  perused,  anyone 
now  in  need  of  a  strong  pinch  of  astonishment  cannot 
do  better  than  go  through  the  pictures  there  drawn  in 
New  Jerusalem  colours  of  Christian  New  Zealand,  and 
then  compare  them  with  tho  naked  facts  of  the  case  as 
here  given  in  Lord  Pembroke’s  book.  It  is  not  the 


chief  pleasure  of  our  lives  to  detect  liars  who  live  bj 
their  lies  ;  but  if  we  ever  see  a  man  tell  another  who  is 
blind  to  go  straight  on,  for  all  is  safe,  when  all  is  not 
safe,  but  there  lies  in  his  way  a  yawning  abyss  with  death 
at  tlie  bottom,  and  we  do  not  interfere  and  raise  our  voice 
to  save  the  one  and  damn  the  other,  simply  because  the 
liar  is  dressed  in  handsome  purple  and  white  clothing, 
then  may  a  worse  fate  come  upon  us  than  has  overtaken 
Old  New  Zealand.  We  have,  therefore,  to  declare  that 
the  Christian  religion  which  has  been  taught  to  the  New 
Zealander  has  poisoned  his  nature,  perverted  and 
dwarfed  it;  and  the  disgraceful  failure  of  tho  English 
Church,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Methodist,  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionaries,  in  wrestling  with  Maori  thought 
and  Maori  morals,  must  be  held  up  to  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  all  true  Britons.  For  that  reason  w’o  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  recommending  to  them  these 
vivid  tales  of  “  tho  good  old  times  ”  of  what  we  have 
been  taught  to  call  tho  Britain  of  the  South. 

To  us  the  art  of  colonising — or  planting,  as  Lord 
Verulam  termed  it — is  of  more  value  than  it  can  be  to  any 
other  nation,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  made 
the  most  of  it ;  how  many  generations,  for  example,  it 
will  take  us  to  eradicate  the  convict  taint  which  still 
clings  to  Australasia,  none  can  tell ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  New  Zealand  was  visited  by  the  transported 
English  felons  of  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land — 
real  practical  missionaries  of  a  real  kingdom — before  it 
was  occupied  by  the  missionaries  of  a  Christ  whom  the^ 
have  crucified  afresh,  and  of  a  kingdom  which,  if  it 
have  any  foundations,  cannot  be  said  to  be  laid  either  in 
heaven  or  earth.  In  those  days  of  tho  first  English 
occupation,  the  beautiful  native  women  of  New  Zealand 
were  as  common  an  article  of  barter  as  native  pigs,  or 
as  English  women  are  to  this  day  in  the  English  metro¬ 
polis,  but  the  traffic  did  not  exist  out  there  until  we  in¬ 
troduced  it.  In  those  times  we  took  the  blood  of  a 
whole  native  tribe  as  the  price  of  a  single  musket,  and 
for  a  keg  of  gunpowder  we  required  the  produce  of 
many  fields  of  flax,  and  obtained  it.  For  a  hundred¬ 
weight  of  the  priceless  leaden  ballet — the  universal  pill 
of  death — we  demanded  and  received  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  sixty  men,  women,  and  children  continued  night- 
and  day  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  by  this  sys*^em  of 
trading  wo  succeeded  not  only  in  debasing  the  people 
and  polluting  their  land,  but  we  likewise  diminished  their 
numbers  to  an  extent  absolutely  incredible,  all  of  which 
wonders  in  colonisation  are  duly  set  forth  and  accounted 
for  in  this  book — a  judgment- book,  as  we  might  call  it — 
and  which  we  should  like  to  see  ordered  to  be  read  in 
all  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and  Wales.  As 
there  are  only  fifteen  chapters,  at  the  rate  of  four  each 
Sunday  it  would  not  be  a  serious  interference  with  tho 
order  of  divine  worship,  and  much  good  might  come  of 
it.  We  will  guarantee  that  the  congregation  does  not 
go  to  sleep  over  the  new  lessons.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  being 
fond  of  homely  eloquence,  will  no  doubt  begin  tho  new 
lectionary  ;  the  amount  of  “  laughter”  w'hicli  would  be 
sure  to  follow  some  of  tho  statements  it  contains  would 
not  bo  less  than  usually  follows  some  of  the  reverend 
gentleman’s  own  original  remarks. 

The  history  of  the  war  in  the  north  of  New  Zealand 
against  tho  Chief  Heke  in  the  year  1815  will  bo 
found  to  be  quite  as  full  of  interest,  and  more 
full  of  moral  lessons  for  ourselves,  than  the  wars 
of  Israel  with  the  Girgashites.  It  relates  how  that 
when  many  years  ago  Hongi  Ika,  the  great  warrior 
chief  of  New  Zealand,  was  dying,  he  spoke  the  following 
words  to  his  relatives,  his  friends,  and  the  tribe  he 
ruled : — “  Children,  pay  attention  to  my  last  words. 
After  I  am  gone  be  kind  to  the  missionaries,  and  be 
kind  to  the  other  Europeans ;  welcome  them  to  the 
shore,  trade  with  them,  protect  them,  and  live  with  them 
as  one  people ;  but  if  there  should  ever  land  on  this 
shore  a  people  who  wear  red  garments,  who  do  no  work, 
who  neither  buy  nor  sell,  and  who  always  have  arras  in 
their  hands,  then  beware  that  these  are  a  people  called 
soldiers,  a  dangerous  people,  whose  only  occupation  is 
war.  When  you  see  them,  make  war  against  them. 
Then,  O  my  children,  bo  brave !  then,  O  friends, 
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be  strong !  Be  brave  that  you  may  not  be  en¬ 
slaved,  ^  and  that  your  country  may  not  become  the 
possession  of  strangers.’*  Hongi  Ika  then  died, 
and  with  him  has  perished  the  warrior  spirit. 
Strangers  possess  the  country  of  Hongi  Ika,  and  now  all 
that  the  newspapers  can  tell  us  of  importance  about 
New  Zealand  is  that  its  Bank  can,  on  balancing  its 
books,  pay  an  interest  to  its  shareholders  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  As  for  the  Maori  civilisation,  it  is  played  out ;  as 
for  Maori  Christianity,  it  is  as  false  and  useless,  as 
colourless  and  contemptible,  as  Sabbatarianism,  or 
phrenology,  or  brandy  and  salt,  or  the  patent  galvanic 
bands ;  and  as  for  the  Maoris,  Hongi  Ika  would  not 
know  them  were  he  now  to  rise  from  the  dead.  Save 
that  they  wear  trowsers,  sing  psalms,  go  to  law,  and 
consume  English  spirits,  their  last  state  may  be  said  to 
be  worse  than  the  first.  It  is  true  that  suicide  is  not 
BO  common  as  it  used  to  be,  but  that  only  proves  that 
death  has  been  made  terrible  to  them  by  the  increased 
comforts  of  a  creature  life.  It  is  a  sad  business,  and  but 
that  it  need  not  have  been  anything  but  a  joyous  and  a 
noble  business  we  too  could  laugh  at  it  in  a  manner 
almost  as  unseemly  as  that  of  the  noble  author  of 
‘  South  Sea  Bubbles.’ 


DR.  CARPENTER’S  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Principles  of  Mental  Physiology ;  with  their  Applications  to  the 
Training  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid 
Conditions.  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
i'.R.S.  Fourth  Edition.  London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Dr.  Carpenter’s  ‘  Mental  Physiology  ’  was  first 
published  in  1874.  The  work  now  appears  as  a  fourth 
edition,  with  unaltered  text,  but  with  a  new  preface  on 
the  subject  of  “  Human  Automatism,”  extending  to 
more  than  thirty  pages.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
book  has  obtained  so  considerable  a  popularity,  for  the 
skilful  blending  of  clear  scientific  description  with  apt 
illustration  and  pointed  anecdote  cannot  fail  to  procure 
readers  in  quarters  rarely  reached  by  psychological 
treatises. 

Starting  from  the  common-sense  assumption  of  a  non¬ 
material  mind  and  a  closely-allied  material  fabric  as 
mediator  between  a  world  internally  revealed  and  a 
sphere  beyond  consciousness,  the  author  seeks  to 
elucidate  the  workings  of  the  corporeal  mechanism  con¬ 
cerned  in  psychical  operations,  and  to  show  the  influence 
of  certain  mental  states  upon  the  functions  of  the 
organism.  To  deny  this  interaction  of  mind  and  body, 
in  the  interest  either  of  spiritual  psychology  or  of  a 
theory  of  simple  concomitance,  seems  to  the  author  to 
run  counter  to  the  plainest  experience — experience  such 
as  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease,  and 
morbid  physiological  changes  due  to  exalted  imagination 
or  intense  belief. 

A  general  description  of  nervous  structure  and  func¬ 
tion  prepares  the  reader  for  the  psychological  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  treatise.  It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  the 
sensory  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  constitute  the 
centres  of  conscious  life.  The  nervous  agitation,  induced 
by  external  stimulus,  after  being  “translated”  into 
sensation,  is  propagated  by  “  ascending  ”  fibres  to  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  cerebrum,  and  a  second  agitation  of 
the  sensorium  induced  by  stimulus  of  “  descending 
fibres”  reports  what  has  been  effected  in  the  hemi¬ 
spheres  under  the  “translated”  form  of  ideas  and 
emotions.  Out  of  the  mass  of  reflected  impressions 
the  individual  may  select  some  for  special  attention,  and 
may  summon  the  motor  apparatus  to  give  overt  effect 
to  the  final  decision  by  causing  muscular  contraction. 
The  cerebrum  itself  is  quite  withdrawn  from  the  outer 
world,  or  the  body  as  a  whole,  its  relations  being  confined 
to  the  sensori-motor  tract  below  it.  Its  activity,  like  that 
of  the  lower  centres,  is  largely  automatic.  Dr.  Carpenter 
concludes  his  description  with  a  diagram,  intended  to 
give  a  condensed  view  of  the  whole  procedure.  The 
subjective  phenomena  are  placed  in  one  series — impres¬ 
sions,  sensations,  ideas  and  emotions  ;  and  in  a  parallel 
column  the  bodily  organs — spinal  cord,  sensory  ganglia, 
and  cerebrum ;  and  at  the  summit,  with  an  apparent 


supremacy  over  both  orders,  is  ranged  the  Will,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  large  capitals.  What  are  we  to  under¬ 
stand  by  this  ?  Had  Dr.  Carpenter  shown  any  tran¬ 
scendental  leanings,  we  should  have  inferred  some 
mystic  unity  binding  the  material  and  immaterial 
together,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  phenomenal 
dualism  indicated  by  the  columns.  Dr.  Carpenter  is 
far  too  sober  a  thinker  for  a  suggestion  of  that  sort ; 
and  we  conclude  that  the  Will,  notwithstanding  its 
doubtful  position,  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  subjective 
series.  Why,  then,  the  large  capitals,  while  sensations, 
ideas,  and  emotions  are  presented  in  ordinary  type  ? 
Judging  from  a  variety  of  passages  we  believe  we  are 
to  understand  that  whereas  thoughts  and  feelings  have 
their  material  conditions,  being,  in  fact,  but  subjective 
expressions  of  nervous  changes,  the  will  is  a  something 
to  be  classed  apart,  permanent  and  unconditioned.  Ac¬ 
cepting  this  as  the  author’s  meaning,  there  is  here  a 
blending  of  psychology  and  metaphysics  which  does  not 
conduce  to  clearness.  Surely  volitions  are  phenomena 
as  truly  as  ideas  and  emotions,  and  yet  they  are  omitted 
from  the  table ;  while  nothing  short  of  identifying 
the  will  and  the  ego  could  justify  the  exceptioual  pro¬ 
minence  given  it,  an  identification  which  the  author’s 
language  on  many  occasions  forbids.  The  confusion 
of  metaphysics  and  psychology  is  irritating  and  mis¬ 
leading.  If  the  book  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  physio¬ 
logical  conditions  of  mind,  and  to  interpret  our  flowing 
consciousness,  it  is  out  of  place  to  obtrude  a  self-sufficient 
and  unconditioned  entity  whose  very  existence  is  a 
problem  for  a  quite  different  order  of  inquiries  to  de¬ 
termine.  Strongly  as  the  author  condemns  the  absurdity 
of  the  spiritual  psychologists  who  assert  the  total  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  on  body,  his  own  conceptions  are 
really  tainted  by  the  assumptions  of  the  school,  and  he 
evidently  thinks  morality  and  religion  are  insecure  if 
invariable  sequence  be  the  last  word  of  human  science, 
and  definite  reaction  of  character  and  motive  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  fiat  of  an  undetermined  will. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  the 
account  of  the  curious  and  ill-understood  phenomena 
known  as  electro- biology,  hypnotism,  mesmerism,  <&c. 
Dr.  Carpenter  shows  how  large  a  f>art  imagination  and 
expectation  play  in  the  production  of  effects,  the  causes 
of  which  are  undoubtingly  referred  by  the  subject  to 
changes  in  the  external  world.  The  author  deserves 
credit  for  calling  attention  to  a  region  of  facts  hitherto 
much  neglect^  by  professed  psychologists. 


MR.  BLACK’S  MADCAP  VIOLET. 

Madcap  Violet.  By  William  Black.  London:  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

Will  Mr.  Black  tell  us  by  what  art  it  is  that  he  makes 
his  men  and  women  so  lifelike,  and  instinct  with  such 
a  lovable  kind  of  life,  so  sweet  and  companionable?  We 
have  novelists  among  us,  “George  Eliot,”  Thomas  Hardy, 
Charles  Reade,  George  Meredith,  who  excel  in  clever 
and  profound  studies  of  women,  who  have  displayed  for 
us,  from  various  points  of  view,  cynical  and  tender,  the 
deeper  truths  of  feminine  nature ;  but  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Black’s  heroines,  Fanny  Glencairu,  the  Daughter  of 
Heth,  the  Princess  of  Thule,  Moira  Fergus,  Wenna,  Mad¬ 
cap  Violet,  they  strike  us  as  being  studies  first,  and  real 
women  in  the  second  place.  Mr.  Black’s  heroines  are 
so  life-like  and  so  lovable,  so  delightful  as  individuals, 
that  his  readers  will  persist  in  tracing  their  charm  to 
living  originals.  He  mentioned  the  other  day,  in  a  letter 
to  an  American  paper,  that  he  had  been  introduced  to 
no  less  than  three  different  young  ladies  in  the  West  of 
Scotland  whose  circle  of  acquaintance  claimed  for  them 
the  honour  of  having  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Borva.  And  during  the  course  of  his 
last  story  in  Macmillan^ 8  Magazine^  he  has,  we  believe, 
been  overwhelmed  with  inquiries  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  fates  of  Madcap  Violet  and  her  eccentric  lover;  All 
novelists  have  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  intempe¬ 
rate  curiosity  of  their  admirers,  bat  there  is  a  tone  of 
anxious  personal  concern  in  the  appeals  addressed  to 
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Mr.  Black  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded  if  the  fates 
of  the  dearest  friends  of  the  writers  were  hanging  in 
suspense.  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Violet  North  and  Mr.  Drummond  might 
be  destined  to  an  untoward  termination,  he  was  besieged 
with  entreaties  that  the  divided  streams  of  their  lives 
might  be  happily  reunited.  He  was  implored  not  to 
add  to  the  miseries  of  actual  life.  They  must  be  simple 
people  who  have  leisure  for  this  kind  of  imaginative  solici¬ 
tude, but  none  the  less  it  is  a  memorable  tribute  to  the  novel¬ 
ist’s  rare  gift  of  touching  human  sympathies.  Mr.  Black 
never  allows  us  to  see  the  edges  of  subtle  psychological 
problems  standing  out  from  the  lives  of  his  characters, 
and  so  loses  one  source  of  attraction  for  a  studious  ago ; 
but  the  personalities  themselves  walk  bodily  among  us, 
and  refresh  many  a  weary  spirit  with  their  sweetness 
and  purity. 

How  refreshing,  too,  ai'e  Mr.  Black’s  descriptions  of 
scenery !  What  a  delight  it  is  for  the  dusty  dwellers  in 
cities  to  get  away  with  liim  on  a  cruise  among  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  to  feel  the  fresh  sea-breeze, 
and  watch  the  play  of  colour  on  waves  and  hills  in  that 
moist  region  where  the  sky  seems  ever  striving  to  make 
amends  for  the  barrenness  of  the  earth,  transmuting  into 
fugitive  beauties  the  treasures  that  can  find  no  soil  to 
gladden  with  fruitful  showers !  A  little  too  laboriously 
minute  Mr.  Black  strikes  one  sometimes  as  being  in  his 
descriptions,  as  if  straining  to  paint  more  with  words 
than  words  can  convey,  but  much  must  be  forgiven  to 
an  artist  who  possesses  such  a  gift  of  discovering  beauty 
in  familiar  scenes.  It  is  not  merely  on  the  scenery  of 
the  west  coast  that  Mr.  Black  has  employed  his  pen  ; 
in  his  account  of  a  ride  from  Camberwell  to  Hampton 
Court  he  shows  that  he  has  an  eye  for  natural  beauty 
nearer  home.  The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Black  describes 
Madcap’s  escapade  of  a  drive  with  young  Miller  to 
Hampton  Court  cannot  be  too  much  admired  for  its 
gracious  treatment  of  simple  materials. 

They  were  driving  along  the  crest  of  Champion  Hill;  and  as 
there  was  a  bank  of  black  cloud  all  along  the  southern  sky,  against 
this  dark  background  the  wonderful  light  greens  of  the  Spring 
foliage  seemed  to  be  interfused  with  a  lambent  sunshine.  Here 
were  young  lime-trees,  with  slender  and  jet-black  branches;  tall 
and  swaying  poplars ;  branching  and  picturesque  elms ;  massive 
chestnuts  and  feathery  birches  ;  and  now  and  again,  looking  into  a 
bit  of  wood,  they  saw  a  strange  green  twilight  produced  by  the  sun 
beating  on  the  canopy  of  foliage  above.  It  was  a  Spring-day  in 
look — the  heavy  purple  in  the  south,  the  clear  blue  above,  with 
glimpses  through  the  lofty  elms  of  sailing  white  clouds  blown  along 
by  a  western  breeze ! 

“Where  are  we  going?”  said  she,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  she 
did  nut  care  much  ;  it  was  enough  to  be  out  in  freedom,  in  the  cool 
air  and  the  clear  sunshine. 

She  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  carriage,  the  sunlight  just 
catching  the  fine  colour  of  her  face,  and  the  light  breeze  stirring 
eads  and  tatters  of  her  masses  of  dark  hair.  If  she  was  a  runaway 
school-girl,  there  was  little  fear  about  her.  She  was  criticising  the 
appearance  of  the  houses  on  Denmark  Hill  and  Herne  Hill  as  they 
drove  past ;  she  was  calling  attention  to  the  pale  purple  blossoms  of 
the  wysteria  hanging  in  front  of  the  sunlit  walls ;  or  to  the  light, 
sunny,  velvety  green  becoming  visible  on  the  upper  side  of  the  black 
and  shelving  branches  of  the  cedars?  What  sort  of  people  were 
they  who  had  these  houses.  What  was  their  income  ?  Would  Mr. 
Miller  like  to  live  there? 

Then  for  a  time  they  got  away  from  the  houses;  and  behold! 
here  were  beautiful  green  meadows  yellowed  over  with  kingcups, 
and  hedges  white  with  the  may.  Past  some  houses  again,  and  into 
the  long  broad  avenues  of  Clapham  Park.  Was  not  this  Clapham 
Common,  with  its  golden  gorse,  and  gigantic  birch-trees  ?  They  dip 
into  another  hollow,  and  rise  again ;  and  by  and  by  they  get  well 
out  into  the  country— the  perpetual  road  of  sunlit  brown,  the  green 
fringe  of  hedge,  the  blue  sky  with  its  long  fl^ikes  of  white,  and  the 
musical,  monotonous  patter  of  the  horses’  feet. 

And  now  they  had  come — why,  this  easy,  delightful  travelling 
was  like  a  dream ! — to  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  far  stretches 
of  Wimbledon  Common  ;  and  here  indeed  were  two  immense  parallel 
plains,  that  of  the  fair  blue  sky  above,  and  that  of  the  black  heath 
below,  dotted  here  and  there  with  yellow  furze.  Far  away  at  the 
edge  of  the  world  there  lay  a  ring  of  low-lying  wooded  country, 
that  somehow  seemed  to  suggest  the  mystic  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea. 

•••  ••••• 

Luncheon  was  put  on  the  table ;  and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to 
have  the  window  shut  down.  Indeed,  there  was  not  much  wind 
blowing  in;  for  now  all  the  ominous  black  clouds  in  the  south  had 
cleared  away ;  a  clear  blue  sky  shone  over  the  still  and  fair  land¬ 


scape  ;  the  world  lay  in  the  peaceful  light  of  a  summer  forenoon. 
Violet  was  most  unmistakably  hungry ;  but  she  gave  her  luncheon 
only  a  divided  attention.  She  was  continually  turning  to  the  sunlit 
picture  outside,  a  soft  and  dreamy  picture  without  sound.  For 
there  was  the  long  blue  sweep  of  the  river — a  pale  steel-blue,  here 
and  there  broken  by  a  sharp  line  of  white.  Out  in  mid-stream  the 
wind  caught  the  surface,  and  ruffled  it  into  a  darker  blue  ;  in  under 
the  soft  green  willows — which  were  glowing  in  the  sunshine — there 
were  smooth  shadows  of  a  cool,  dark  olive.  On  the  other  side  these, 
willows  and  meadows  ;  on  the  other,  the  ruddy  road  and  corner  by 
the  Palace  wall,  with  stately  elms  and  chestnuts ;  in  the  far 
distance  a  softly  wooded  landscape  all  shimmering  in  the  light. 
Could  one  catch  the  sound  of  that  boat  coming  round  the  sweeping 
curve — the  sunshine  sparkling  on  the  wet  blades  of  the  oars? 
There  was  a  flock  of  ducks  swimming  in  a  compact  body  against 
the  gentle  current.  Far  overhead  a  rook — grown  small  by  the 
height — was  making  his  way  homeward  through  the  blue. 

Over  and  above  the  technical  skill  of  such  work,  we 
owe  special  gratitude  to  an  artist  who  interests  us  in 
the  aspects  of  scenes  that  are  within  onr  easy  reach. 

As  with  Mr.  Black’s  scenery  so  with  his  characters, 
everything  is  simple  and  fresh.  There  are  no  morbid 
tendencies  in  Violet,  Miller,  Drummond,  Sir  Acton 
North,  or  Peter  the  gamekeeper;  even  the  younger 
Dowse,  who  as  an  artist  is  disposed  to  toy  with 
“  poisonous  honey  stolen  from  France,”  is  at  heart  a 
good  honest  fellow,  who  does  nothing  to  merit  his  de¬ 
plorable  end.  The  life  of  Mr.  Black’s  characters  is  as 
fresh,  clear,  and  above  ground  as  the  streams  in  one  of  his 
own  Highland  valleys.  His  men  and  women  are  solidly 
founded,  their  lines  are  drawn  and  their  shifting  re¬ 
lations  described  with  a  large  and  clear  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  but  the  foundations  do  not  appear,  nor 
the  scaffolding.  He  does  not  try  to  endow  them  with 
strange  experiences  of  the  senses  or  of  the  heart.  In  an 
article  in  one  of  the  magazines  this  month,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pater  attempts  to  express  the  distinction  between 
Classical  Art  and  Romantic  Art,  and  finds  the  essence 
of  Romanticism  to  consist  in  the  excess  of  strangeness 
over  measure,  purity,  and  temperance.  In  this  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  words,  by  which  at  least  the  terra  Romantic 
would  obtain  a  definite  though  relative  meaning  chang¬ 
ing  from  generation  to  generation,  Mr.  Black’s  art  is  not 
romantic  but  classical.  But  we  should  have  to  make  a 
qualification  if  we  described  Mr.  Black’s  art  as  not 
romantic.  The  incidents  are  strange,  but  not  the 
spiritual  experiences.  It  is  not  every  English  girl  that 
has  such  a  career  as  Madcap  Violet,  touching,  as  it  more 
than  once  does,  on  the  very  confines  of  the  improbable ; 
but  her  feelings  all  through  are  those  of  a  healthy  strong- 
willed,  warm-hearted  English  girl. 


LIFE  WITH  THE  HAMRAN  ARABS. 

Life  with  the  Hamran  Arabs.  An  Account  of  a  Sporting  Tour  in 
the  Winter  of  1874-5.  By  Arthur  B.  R.  Myers.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

It  is  natural,  in  laying  down  this  volume,  to  compare 
it  mentally  with  the  celebrated  travels  of  a  Scotchman, 
who,  just  a  century  ago,  traversed  for  the  first  time  the 
district  in  question.  The  narrative  of  James  Bruce  was 
very  different  in  character  from  that  of  Mr.  Myers,  and 
addressed  a  very  different  audience.  The  clumsy  and  yet 
rapturous  style,  and  the  evident  want  of  mental  balance 
in  the  author,  combined  with  the  total  ignorance  in  the 
readers  of  Bruce’s  journal  to  produce  a  scornful  in¬ 
credulity  of  what  afterwards  proved  to  be,  in  the  main, 
sufficiently  veracious  anecdotes  of  travel.  The  brave 
author  died  before  the  further  explorations  of  Salt 
and  of  Pearce  justified  his  statements  with  regard 
to  Abyssinian  geography.  With  Mr.  Myers  the  case  is 
very  different.  Even  the  old  lady  who  believed  in  the 
mountains  of  sugar  and  rivers  of  rum,  but  refused  to 
swallow  the  tale  of  a  flying  fish,  would  be  unable  to 
apply  her  scepticism  to  his  remarkably  plain  and  modest 
narrative.  The  deserts  of  Nubia,  to  be  sure,  are  no 
longer  unknown  land,  and  the  adventures  here  recorded 
are  by  no  means  unprecedented  in  the  works  of  Baker 
and  others ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  writer  given  to 
“word-painting”  would  have  found  fine  scope  for  his 
powers  in  the  notes  of  rhinoceros. shooting  by  moon¬ 
light,  and  narrow  escapes  from  inquisitive  lions  that 
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Mr.  Myers  quietly  chronicles,  with  a  trihe  too  little 
fire  and  spirit.  In  fact,  we  confess  to  having  found 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  dull,  but  this  want 
of  energy  passes  away  as  the  writer  proceeds,  and  the 
latter  chapters  are  admirably  written. 

The  party  consisted  of  six  officers  of  the  Guards,  who 
started  with  stores  and  dragomans  for  the  Soudan,  and 
particularly  for  that  part  of  it  which  lies  south  of 
Kassala,  and  directly  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Abyssinia.  They  set  out  from  Cairo  in  December,  for¬ 
tified  with  a  firman  from  the  Khedive,  and  arrived  at 
Suez,  whence  a  steamer  carried  them  to  the  Nubian,  or 
more  properly,  Egyptian,  seaport  of  Souakim.  This 
place  lies  mainly  on  an  island  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
connected  by  a  line  of  telegraph  with  Kassala,  distant 
296  miles  to  the  south-west,  across  a  desert  of  arid  sand. 
This  terrible  journey,  which  in  returning  proved  fatal 
to  one  of  the  party,  was  accomplished  at  first  without 
any  very  great  inconvenience,  and  about  the  middle  of 
January  they  reached  their  destination.  Kassala  is  the 
capital  of  the  Soudan,  the  district  of  Egyptian  Nubia 
which  extends  to  the  boundary  of  Abyssinia,  and  is 
watered  by  the  lowest  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
Nile.  Although  an  important  military  centre,  and  a 
populous  place,  Kassala  is  rudely  built,  and  wholly  un¬ 
attractive.  The  hunting  party  were  for  many  reasons 
glad  to  hurry  on  southwards,  aided  as  they  were  to  the 
full  by  Munsinger  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  the  Soudan, 
a  Swiss  by  birth  and  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
rectitude,  who  has  since  been  unfortunately  murdered. 
Once  arrived  in  the  Hamran  village,  some  days’  journey 
south  of  Kassala,  the  party  had  reached  the  famous 
hunting-grounds  which  were  the  object  of  their  ex¬ 
pedition. 

It  appeared  from  what  they  were  able  to  ascertain  that 
the  whole  group  of  villages,  inhabited  by  the  famous 
Hamran  Arabs  and  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
tributary  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr  Settite,  were  in  the 
possession  of  one  Sheik,  but  only  a  few  of  them 
under  the  power  of  Egypt.  They  were,  therefore,  at 
the  very  border  of  a  debateable  land,  and  just  in  front 
of  them,  across  or  among  the  southern  mountains, 
were  the  lawless  and  predatory  tribes,  roughly  known  as 
Abyssinians.  The  district,  however,  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  peculiarly  rich  in  all  manner  of  large 
game,  and  the  English  party  were  by  no  means  troubled 
by  the  lack  of  constituted  government.  The  Hamran 
Sheik,  a  certain  Aghill  who  crops  up  again  and  again 
as  the  chief  comic  character  of  the  piece,  was  exceedingly 
friendly,  if  not  a  little  grasping  and  impertinent,  and 
the  camp  of  the  Englishmen,  with  all  its  body  of 
hunters,  guides,  servants,  and  followers,  was  quite  strong 
enough  to  be  its  own  protection.  The  practice  of  the 
friends  was  to  divide,  and  each  accompanied  by  his  own 
tried  hunter,  to  scour  in  a  particular  direction  till  sun¬ 
set.  The  first  elephant  and  the  first  hippopotamus  were 
slain  on  January  24.  Certain  of  the  party  separated 
from  the  rest  and  went  into  Abyssinia  proper  as  far  as 
the  seaport  of  Massowah,  but,  discouraged  by  their  bad 
sport,  they  eventually  returned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Settite.  With  this  exception,  however,  the  sport  was 
splendid ;  elephants,  rhinoceros,  hippopotami,  antelopes 
of  many  kinds,  lions,  and  ostriches  being  the  most  wel¬ 
come,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  being  abun¬ 
dant.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  temperature 
rose  to  above  100°  in  the  shade,  and  the  health  of 
the  entire  party,  which  up  till  that  moment  had 
been  excellent,  seemed  to  give  way.  Not  only  the 
Englishmen,  but  some  of  the  interpreters  fell  ill  with 
dysentery,  and  a  variety  of  misfortunes  assailed  them. 
Unfortunately,  they  did  not  take  these  events  as  a  sign 
that  it  was  time  to  return.  A  step  in  a  homeward 
direction  was  made,  but  no  definite  determination  for 
return  was  taken  until  April  14,  when  the  critical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  and  of  Mr.  Myers  himself 
rendered  it  needful  to  hasten  northwards.  The  journey 
from  the  Hamran  village  was  extremely  painful,  but 
Kassala  was  at  last  reached  on  April  22,  and  the  in¬ 
valids  recovered  much  of  their  strength  there.  A  greater 
trial,  however,  was  in  store.  The  journey  across  the 


desert  from  Kassala  to  the  Red  Sea  was  rendered  agoniz- 
hy  the  treachery  of  the  Arab  guides,  who  deserted 
in  the  night ;  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  and 
water,  and  with  Lord  Ranfurly  gradually  sinking  day 
by  day,  Mr.  Myers  performed  the  painful  exodus  out  of 
Nubia,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  follow  with  the 
baggage.  The  sufferer  bore  up  with  a  courage  so  heroic 
that  his  condition  was  scarcely  known  to  his  companions, 
but  he  had  hardly  reached  Souakim  before  he  sank  and 
died.  This  sad  ending  to  a  winter  of  pleasant  adven¬ 
tures  gives  a  very  pathetic  interest  to  the  narrative. 

The  adventures  themselves  are  not  very  novel  or 
brilliant,  but  always  very  pleasant  reading.  The  moat 
amusing  story,  perhaps,  is  that  of  one  of  the  party, 
who  having  successfully  slain,  as  he  supposed,  a  huge 
rhinoceros,  sat  down  on  its  recumbent  body,  and  was 
startled  to  find  himself  tossed  in  the  air  by  the 
rising  of  the  brute,  which  was  not  dead  at  all. 
Another  rhinoceros  story  must  be  told  in  the  author’s 
words : — 

Coke  entertnined  us  with  an  account  of  a  most  spirited  adventure 
he  had  just  had  with  a  rhinoceros.  When  some  distance  from  home 
he  suddenly  came  upon  three  in  some  low  grass,  and  was  able  to 
creep  within  a  few  ^ards  of  them  without  being  seen ;  and  con¬ 
ceiving  the  bold  design  of  trying  to  big  them  all,  he  gave  two  a 
right-and-left,  and  reloading  rapidly  before  they  lia«l  discovered 
their  enemy,  took  a  shot  at  the  third.  The  first  two  decamped,  but 
this  one,  whilst  more  boldly  looking  about  him,  received  another 
ball  from  the  ten-bore,  in  the  side,  and  then,  catching  sight  of  Coke, 
charged  straight  at  him.  Coke,  guided  by  the  current  belief  that  a 
rhinoceros  never  turns  when  he  has  once  made  off,  stepped  a  little 
on  one  side  to  give  him  plenty  of  room  to  pass  on,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  he  changed  his  course  accordingly,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  Coke  to  do  but  to  run  for  his  life  to  the  nearest  mimosa 
tree,  at  the  same  time  dodging  about  from  side  to  side  to  elude  his 
persecutor.  This  was  without  effect,  though  the  rhinoceros  once 
lost  ground  by  a  tumble;  so  upon  reaching  a  small  mimosa 
bush  he  made  a  wide  circle  round  it.  Still  the  rhinoceros 
followed,  and  round  and  round  the  tree  he  chased  Coke,  the 
circles  becoming  gradually  smaller,  until  the  latter,  finding  that  the 
distance  between  them  was  also  diminishing,  whilst  he  was 
rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  made  up  his  mind  that  his  only  hope 
of  escape  was  to  get  to  a  neighbouring  wootl,  and  he  therefore 
made  a  push  for  it.  The  rhinoceros  now  cut  off  a  corner  by 
trampling  down  the  mimosa  in  continuing  the  chase,  but  Coke 
reached  the  wood  first  of  all,  and,  falling  down  among  the  bushes 
quite  exhausted,  he  managed  to  elude  the  eye  of  his  would-be 
enemy  as  it  passetl  on.  After  a  short  rest  to  recover  his  breath, 
and  when  rejoined  by  his  hunter,  he  followed  up  the  track,  and  very 
soon  found  the  rhinoceros  lying  under  a  tree,  and  then  with  one 
shot  put  an  end  to  its  dangerous  propensity. 

Mr.  Myers’  narrative  suffers  from  the  fact  that  his 
route  was  almost  identical  with,  or  similar  to,  much  of 
that  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  whose  brilliant  work,  to 
which  Mr.  Myers  does  ample  honour,  has  familiarised 
us  with  the  scenery  and  character  of  adventure  likely  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley.  Our 
author,  however,  is  an  independent  observer,  and  his 
chronicle,  written  in  a  modest  and  agreeable,  though 
not  always  very  exact  style,  will  certainly  be  widely  read 
with  pleasure. 


HISTORICAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  By  M.  Creighton. 

The  Black  Prince.  By  Louise  Creighton.  Rivingtons. 

These  two  little  volumes  are  the  first  of  a  series  of 
historical  biographies  which  have  been  undertaken,  as  it 
were,  to  supplement  the  work  so  well  begun  b^  the 
numerous  historical  “  epochs  ”  at  present  so  justly 
popular.  As  these  epochs  tend  to  facilitate  the  study 
and  correct  comprehension  of  history  by  the  elucidation 
of  especial  periods  in  the  world’s  history,  so  the  **  His¬ 
torical  Biographies  ”  propose  to  throw  a  clearer  light  on 
particular  periods,  by  the  selection,  for  historical  treat¬ 
ment,  of  *‘a  few  men  who  lived  in  stirring  times,”  the 
intention  being  “  to  treat  their  lives  and  times  in  some 
little  detail,  and  to  group  round  them  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  the  periods  before  and  after  those  in 
which  they  lived.”  Such  a  scheme  could  not  well  have 
been  better  inaugurated  than  by  the  initial  volumes  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creighton.  The  fact  that  “  there  does  not 
at  present  exist  in  English  any  life  of  Simon  do  Mont- 
forb  ”  is  in  itself  sufficient  justification  for  beginning 
the  series  with  a  study  of  the  man  to  whom  constitu- 
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which  inspired  the  meanest  man  in  his  ranks  to  fight  boldly  like 
his  prince.  He  was  not  only  brave,  but  was  a  skilful  general,  and 
I  knew  how  to  dispose  his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  In  each  of 
his  three  great  victories  he  fought  against  fearful  odds;  and  his 
success  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  skilful  grouping  of  his  troops 
as  to  his  bravery. 

In  the  treatment  of  his  prisoners  he  shows  the  beautiixil  courtesy 
of  a  true  knight.  Though  we  must  blame  him  severely  for  his 
cruelty  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges,  we  must  remember  that  he  only 
showed  himself  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  morality  of  his  day  ; 
moreover,  he  was  aggravated  by  ill-health  and  suffering,  and  by  the 
treachery  of  his  subjects.  In  private  life  he  seems  to  have  shown 
great  kindliness  and  consideration  for  others.  He  was  beloved  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  The  noblest  of  English  knights, 
Chandos,  Felton,  and  many  others,  accompanied  him  on  all  his 
campaigns,  and  clung  to  him  with  a  devotion  which  only  personal 
love  can  have  prompted.  He  forgot  none  of  his  servants,  either 
on  his  dfath-bed  or  in  his  will.  When  in  his  last  days  he  saw 
that  the  English  people  were  suffering  from  misgovernment,  and 
from  the  tyranny  of  his  brother,  moved  with  noble  pity,  he 
gathered  his  la.st  strength  that  he  might  show  himself  their 
friend,  and  save  them  from  oppression.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  scanty  records  of  tho  chroniclers,  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  beloved  by  his  wife,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  to  have 
lived  with  her  in  great  happiness.  He  was  a  sincerely  religious 
man ;  his  special  devotion  to  the  Holy  Trinity  is  repeatedly  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  chroniclers,  and  we  have  seen  how  he  never  engaged 
in  battle  without  earnest  prayer.  His  good  qualities  are  through¬ 
out  those  of  a  simple  warrior.  He  had  the  genius  of  a  soldier,  not 
the  genius  of  a  ruler.  When  he  first  became  ruler  of  Aquitaine,  he 
seemed  to  be  all-powerful.  His  name  inspired  such  fear  that  no 
one  would  have  ventured  to  attack  him.  It  seemed  an  easy  task  to 
attach  his  subjects  to  himself,  and  form  a  well-consolidated  prin¬ 
cipality,  which  might  safely  resist  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  But 
he  lacked  the  qualities  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  this. 
He  was  no  politician.  He  did  not  understand  how  to  govern  with 
economy,  and  develop  his  resources.  Before  a  wise  and  crafty  man 
like  Charles  V.  of  France  he  was  powerless.  He  engaged  in  the 
fatal  Spanish  expedition,  which  ruined  his  health  and  drained  his 
coffers.  His  dominions  crumbled  away  ;  they  were  lost  one  by  one, 
without  any  battles,  whilst  be  looked  on  hopelessly  at  the  ruin. 

The  accoant  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  known  to  many,  per¬ 
haps,  chiefly  as  figuring  in  one  of  the  many  romances  which 
bear  the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  might  perhaps  have 
been  a  little  longer,  and  we  could  have  endured  more 
about  Da  Guesclin;  the  index,  moreover,  is  not  perfect ; 
but  these  are  defects  only  worthy  of  being  commented 
upon  once.  All  that  treats  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  time — chivalry,  the  minstrels,  the  flagellants, 
dress — is  very  well  told.  These  two  volumes  give  great 
hope  for  the  merit  and  success  of  the  series,  if  it  but 
continue  as  it  has  been  begun. 


tional  England  owes  so  much.  Bat  Mr.  Creighton  is 
too  modest  in  speaking  of  his  book  as  only  an  attempt 
to  draw  together  such  information  as  exists  aboat  De 
Montfort,  and  give  it  definiteness  without  professing  to 
add  anything  new  to  what  is  known  about  him.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  existing  knowledge  was  almost  all  that  was 
wanted,  and  all  that  is  farther  reqaired  is  that  it  shoald 
be  well  done,  to  which  demand  the  fact  that  the  work 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Creighton  is  sufiicient  answer. 
The  author  has  consulted  all  that  was  necessary 
for  his  subject,  and  has  produced  a  most  valuable 
volume  on  tho  man  of  whom  Mr.  Creighton  says : — 
“  In  times  of  difficulty,  where  there  was  a  dearth  of 
leaders,  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  rare  ability,  of  keen 
political  foresight,  of  lofty  purpose,  and  of  resolute  mind. 
Though  a  foreigner  by  birth,  he  saw  more  clearly  than 
any  native  Englishman  the  hidden  genius  of  the  old 
English  institutions.  Though  hated  at  first  as  an  alien 
and  an  adventurer,  he  so  won  his  way  to  English  hearts 
that  the  people  loved  him  as  few  men  have  ever  been 
loved  in  England,  and  after  his  death  adored  him  as  a 
saint  and  martyr.  The  man  of  whom  this  is  true  de¬ 
serves  a  fuller  recognition  among  England’s  heroes  than 
he  has  yet  received.”  All  Simon  de  Montfort’s  life  is 

E resented  to  the  reader  in  a  clear,  nervous  style  ;  his 
irth,  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  which  so  roused  the 
anger  of  the  saintly,  but  decidedly  disagreeable,  Edmund 
Rich,  one  of  the  ascetic  beings  who  justify  the  fierce 
preference  given  to  hell  over  heaven  by  the  hero  of 
“  Ancassin  et  Nicolette ;  ”  his  stormy  changeful  life  and 
heroic  death,  are  all  told  in  a  manner  which  arouses  the 
fascination  of  a  romance  with  the  interest  of  a  chronicle. 
Especially  interesting  are  the  quotations  from  old  songs 
and  poems,  such  as  that  reminding  one  of  the  epigram 
on  Bloomfield,  which  says  of  Simon — 

II  est  apel6  de  Montfort, 

11  est  al  mond  et  si  est  fort, 

Si  ad  grant  chevalrie 
Ce  voir,  et  je  m’accort, 

H  eime  dreit,  et  het  le  tort, 

Si  avera  la  masterie. 

Or  the  sad  wail  of  the — 

Salvo  Simon  Montis  Fortis, 

Totius  flos  militise, 

Duras  poenas  passus  mortis, 

Protector  gentis  Anglise. 

With  the  evil  revenge  wreaked  by  his  sons  for  their 
father’s  death  on  their  cousin  Henry,  slain  like  Senna¬ 
cherib  at  the  altar-stones  ;  their  own  sad  ends,  Simon  at 
Siena,  and  Guy,  whom  Dante  saw  in  the  ways  of  hell, 
in  the  Silician  prisons;  the  death  of  his  imperious  wife, 
and  the  final  extinction  of  his  race  in  the  person  of  his 
niece  Guenciliana,  who  died  a  nun  in  1337,  this  most 
interesting  volume  comes  to  an  end. 

Mrs.  Creighton’s  account  of  the  Black  Prince  is  well 
worthy  of  succeeding  to  Mr.  Creighton’s  volume,  and  is 
an  admirable  picture  of  him,  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
with  Chaucer’s  hero — 

He  loved  0  chyvalrye, 

Troutho  and  honour,  fredom  and  courtesie, 

and  who  was  not  unworthy  of  the  grand  elegiac  sorrow 
of  the  regret  for  Sir  Lancelot.  Of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  perhaps  the  most  stirring  and  splendid  to  be 
found  in  English,  history,  the  Prince,  whom  the  author 
of  ”  The  Earthly  Paradise  ”  describes  as — 

Apt  for  war, 

A  splendid  lord, 

stands  out  indeed  as  a  central  figure.  Mrs.  Creighton’s 
lucid  narrative  style  does  full  justice  to  her  subject.  As 
an  example  of  this,  her  final  accoant  of  the  Black  Prince 
may  well  be  taken  ; — 

We  need  find  no  difficulty  in  reading  aright  the  character  of  the 
Black  Prince.  There  are  no  contradictions  to  be  accounted  for  ; 
all  is  plain  and  straightforward.  He  was  a  simple  God-fearing 
man,  who  did  his  duty,  and  led  a  life  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
ideal  of  his  times.  He  was  not  in  advance  of  his  day.  We  owe  no 

S*eat  reforms,  no  marked  steps  in  our  national  progress,  to  him. 

ut  he  is  the  tjpe  of  the  noblest  spirit  of  his  times  ;  he  shows  us 
the  stuff  of  which  Englishmen  were  made  in  those  days.  Friend 
and  foe  alike  counted  him  the  bravest  warrior  of  that  ago.  In 
battle  he  knew  no  fear,  and  had  that  kind  of  courage  and  energy 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Bessie  Lang.  By  Alice  Corkran.  (Blackwood  and 
Sons.) — If  the  pleasure  of  finding  a  first  attempt  in 
literature  well  worthy  of  praise  be  somewhat  infrequent, 
it  is  the  more  welcome  when  it  does  come,  as  in  the  case 
of  ‘  Bessie  Lang  ’  it  most  certainly  does.  To  call  a  novel 
a  poem  is,  in  these  days  of  changed  terms  and  inter¬ 
twisted  arts,  a  little  commonplace,  and  it  is  more  original 
to  speak  of  a  novel  as  a  novel,  than  to  talk  of  it  as 
if  it  were  a  piece  of  music  or  a  painting ;  but  in 
the  case  of  ‘  Bessie  Lang  ’  there  is  temptation  and 
excuse  for  indulgence  in  some  such  eccentricity  of 
appellation,  for  so  sweet,  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  strongly  descriptive  is  the  style  in  which  this  tale  is 
told  that  it  seems  to  have  caught  some  feature  of  merit 
from  each  art  in  the  telling.  The  key-note  of  the  story 
is  found  in  those  lines  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer — 

The  God  of  Love,  ah !  Benedicite, 

How  mighty  and  how  gret  a  Lord  is  he ! 

— the  glorious  title  of  Dryden’s  desecration  of  Shake¬ 
speare  ‘All  for  Love,  or  The  World  Well  Lost,*  would 
not  have  been  inappropriate,  and  the  story  itself  is  but 
that  of  a  country  girl  who  is  bound  in  troth  to  one  of 
her  own  station  till  she  learns  from  an  artist-lover  that 
this  love  was  as  no  love,  wherefore  she  leaves  it  for  the 
later  and  fiercer  passion,  meeting  measure  of  shame 
and  death  therewith.  It  is  but  an  old  legend  of  love 
retold,  one  more  story  of  the  divine  power  of  him  against 
whom  dare  no  wight  say  nay. 

For  he  can  gladde  and  greve  whom  him  liketh*; 
but  if  the  mere  subject  bo  familiar  its  treatment  is 
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admirable  both  for  excellence  of  artistic  description  and 
for  contrast  of  pleasant  with  pathetic  effect.  The  influ¬ 
ence  npon  Scssio  s  “  pastoral  life  ”  by  the  coming  to  the 
quiet  Cumberland  village  of  the  artist  Mr.  Ellis,  is 
gradually  unfolded  with  great  skill,  and  the  untiring 
devotion  of  the  first  lover  is  so  well  told  that  it  does  not 
incur  the^  too  frequent  fault  of  appearing  absolutely 
uninteresting  by  the  side  of  the  more  attractive  nature 
of  the  artist.  The  story  is  supposed  to  be  told  as  heard 
from  the  aunt  of  Bessie,  but  Miss  Corkran  has  done  well 
in  not  casting  it  in  the  Cumberland  dialect  in  which 
worthy  old  Dame  Martin  would  have  expressed  herself, 
but  making  use  instead  of  her  own  clear  picturesque 
style  and  simple  English,  of  which  the  description  of  the 
village  in  which  the  little  drama  is  played  out  is  a  very 
good  example.  “The  first  time  I  ascended  the  mountain  or 
pike  that  towers  above  Carbeck,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  my 
leaving  the  place.  I  no  longer  hobbled,  and  must  return. 
As  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain’s  spur,  and  looked 
down  on  the  hamlet  that  roamed  up  hill  and  down 
dale  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  and  noted  it  lying  so  peace¬ 
fully  in  the  low  sunlight,  I  could  not  restrain  a  devout 
thanksgiving  that  as  yet  it  had  not  been  made  the  theme 
of  a  newspaj>er  article,  that  the  guide-book  dismisses  the 
mention  of  it  in  a  few  lines.  Very  few  have  found  it 
out.  The  world  at  large  knows  nothing  of  its  green 
pastures  and  still  w'aters,  its  grey  farmhouses  peeping 
through  trees,  and  its  vast  setting  of  hills  that  surround 
it  on  every  side,  and  behind  which  the  sun  sets  and  rises. 
From  the  height  I  stood  at,  it  looked  like  a  child’s  toy. 

I  might  have  covered  with  my  hat  the  farmhouses,  the 
church  with  the  square  steeple,  surrounded  by  upright 
slabs  under  which  the  dead  Carbeckians  sleep,  while 
their  descendants  sow  and  reap,  and  mind  their  crops, 
as  they  did  in  their  day.  The  alehouse  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  village.  The  sign,  battered  by  rain  and 
wind,  hangs  over  the  door  where  the  Carbeckians  from 
time  immemorial  liave  gone  in  and  out  and  quaffed  the 
‘  Goodman’s  ’  ale.’*  Such  pretty  pictures  as  this  are  not 
rare  in  the  book.  They  are  found,  indeed,  in  almost 
every  chapter.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  emphatic, 
though  the  readers  will  doubtless  with  the  heroine  find 
Mr.  Ellis  a  more  agreeable  companion  than  honest  Bill 
Troughton.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Corkran 
will  not  rest  content  with  this  evidence  of  her  ability  to 
write  a  charming  story. 

A  Suggestive  Handbook  of  Art  Criticism.  By  Thomas 
Gilks.  (Pickering.) — On  the  very  abstruse  question  of 
the  functions  of  art-criticism,  Mr.  Gilks  has  offered  this 
pamphlet,  which,  if  it  does  not  altogether  settle  all 
difficulty  for  the  eager  and  anxious  student,  is  certainly 
a  clearly- written  paper  on  an  important  subject,  con¬ 
taining  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions.  The 
praise  of  Blake,  and  of  Blake’s  earnestness  is  just,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  spirit  which  caused  Blake  to  say  of 
his  work  that  there  was  in  them  no  touch  save  what 
came  from  head  and  heart  together,  is  wanting  in 
much  of  the  modern  and  popular  art-work  of  the  day, 
the  principle  whereof  is  over  often  that  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
famous  “  clay-pipe  ’’  maxim.  Mr.  Gilks  deplores  the 
want  of  a  school  or  true  standard  of  art-criticism  and  the 
general  want  of  genuine  feeling  and  interest  amongst 
those  who  sit  in  judgment,  and  he  has  written  a 
thoughtful  es.say  upon  the  matter,  which  deserves  to  be 
read  with  attention.  The  work  would  bo  interesting 
had  it  no  other  merit,  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
illustrations  of  Lawrence’s  “  Countess  of  Derby,’’  of 
Flaxman’s  “  Pandora  Opening  the  Box,’’  of  Fildes’ 

“  Casual  Ward,’’  and  Myers’  “  March  Winds.’’ 


.NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Adamson,  Robert,  M.A. — Roger  Bacon  ;  the  Philosophy  of  Science  In  the  Middle 
Ages.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  36.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  Is. 

Barkley,  Henry  C. — Between]  the  Danube  and  Biack  Sea.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  313.) 
J.  Murray.  IOj.  €d. 

BayUss  Wyke.— The  Witness  of  Art,  or  TI»o  Legend  of  Beauty.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  214.)  Ilodder  and  Stougliton.  65. 

Church  Service  Bible.  (Nonpariel  16mo.)  Henry  Froude.  65. 

Gold. — Edited  by  E.  W.  Streeter.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  139.)  (Hiatto  and  Windus. 
3i.  Sd. 


Greg,  W.  B — Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  Fourth  edition.  In  9  rols. 

(Crown  8to,  pp.  309,  988.)  TrUbner  and  Co.  15/. 

Jebb,  R.  C.,  M.A.— The  Attic  Orators  from  Antiphon  to  Iiaeos.  (Demy  8to, 
pp.  66.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  \t.  * 

Jeux  d'Esprit.— Edited  by  Henry  8.  Leigh.  (Small  8vo,  pp.  296.)  Chatto  and 
Windus.  65. 

Keory,  Annie.— A  York  and  a  Lancaster  Rose.  (Crown  8vo.)  Mar-mnian 
and  Co.  65. 

Maclagan,  T.,  M.D. — The  Germ  Theory  of  Disease.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  258.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  IO5.  M. 

Palgrave,  W.  G.— Dutch  Guiana.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  264.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  95. 
Pauli,  Relnhold.— Simon  de  Montfort.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  239.)  TrUbner  and  Co. 

65. 

Ross,  Christian  K.— Charley  Ross  :  the  Story  of  his  Abduction.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  431.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  65. 

Thomas,  Elisabeth.— Great  St.  Benedict’s.  A  Tale.  (Crown  8to.)  J.  P.  Shaw 
and  Co.  61. 

Thomson,  J. — Public  and  Private  Life  of  Animals.  (Square  crown  8to.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  IO5.  Sd. 

Vincent,  Benjamin. — Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Fifteenth  edition.  (Demy 
8vo,  pp.  837.)  E.  Moxon  and  Son.  18s. 

Wedmore,  Frederick. — Studies  in  English  Art.  (Square  crown  8vo,  pp.  239.) 
R.  Bentley  and  Son.  7s.  8d. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  article  that  everybody  ought  to  road  in  this  month’s 
Magazines  is  one  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  by  Mr.  Bagehot  on 
Lord  Althorpe  and  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  We  do  not  agree  . 
with  all  Mr.  Bagehot’s  conclusions,  and  we  think  there  is  one 
vital  question  touching  the  effect  of  the  Reform  Act  on  the 
House  of  Commons  which  he  has  neglected  to  consider,  namely, 
how  Parliament  was  affected  by  it  as  a  legislative  machine,  but 
every  word  that  Mr.  Bagehot  says  on  any  matter  of  political 
philosophy  is  worth  its  weight  in  very  valuable  metal.  Nothing 
could  be  more  clear  and  sharp  than  the  touches  with  which 
Mr.  Bagehot  vivifies  the  picture  of  Lord  Althorpe  which  he 
pieces  together  from  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant’s  biography.  The 
comparison  of  the  sobered  foxhunter  ”  attacking  the  compli¬ 
cated  problems  of  our  highly  developed  political  system  with 
his  clumsy  sluggish  intellect,  to  a  schoolboy  carrying  his  ele¬ 
mentary  arithmetic  and  geometry  to  the  problem  of  the  diffe¬ 
rential  calculus,  is  a  very  happv  simile,  though  nerhaps  more 
brilliant  than  sound.  More  brilliant  than  sound,  because,  after 
All,  tho  hind  of  inUlloctual  dexterity  which  can  match  itself 
successfully  with  abstruse  mathematical  problems  is  apt  to  lead 
itself  astray  in  shaping  institutions  that  have  to  boar  the  ca¬ 
pricious  strains  of  human  passion.  Equally  brilliant  and  more 
substantial  is  Mr.  Bagehot’s  statement  of  the  qualities  required 
for  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  generally  su^ 
posed  that  a  leader  must  be  an  orator  and  a  master  of  intel¬ 
lectual  fence.  Mr.  Bagehot  questions  this : — 

A  very  shrewd  living  Judge  says,  after  careful  reflection,  that 
they  are  even  hurtful.  “  A  man,”  says  Mr.  Massey  in  his  history,. 

“  who  speaks  seldom,  and  who  speaks  ill,  is  tho  best  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.”  And  no  doubt  the  slow-speeched  English 
gentlemen  rather  sympathise  with  slow  speech  in  others.  Besides, 
a  quick  and  brilliant  leader  is  apt  to  be  always  speaking,  whereas  a 
leader  should  interfere  only  when  necessary,  and  be  therefore  felt  as 
a  higher  force  when  he  docs  so.  His  mind  ought  to  bo  like  a 
reserve  fund  ;  not  invested  in  showy  securities,  but  sure  to  be  com© 
at  when  wanted,  and  always  of  stable  value.  And  this  Lord  Al- 
thorpe’s  mind  was  ;  there  was  not  an  epigram  in  the  whole  of  it; 
everything  was  solid  and  ordinary.  Men  seem  to  have  trusted  him 
much  as  they  trust  a  faithful  animal,  entirely  believing  that  h© 
would  not  deceive  if  be  could,  and  that  he  could  not  if  he  would. 

It  is  not  a  gracious  thing  to  raise  any  objection  to  such 
writing — the  green  pastures  of  political  literature— such  a 
welcome  relief  from  the  dreary  ponderosity  and  vain  repetition 
of  leading  articles,  but  we  must  a.'k  Mr.  Bagehot  why  he  makes 
I  an  analysis  of  Lord  Althorpe  a  prelude  to  his  exposition  of 
the  defects  of  the  Reform  Bill  ?  “  For  a  very  obvious  reason,” 
he  might  possibly  answer ;  **  Lord  Althorpe  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  one  man  who  passed  the  Bill,  and  as  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Lord  Althorpe,  so  was  tho  character  of  the  Reform 
Bill— it  reflected  all  the  strength  and  all  the  shortcomings  of 
his  intellect.”  True,  but  we  submit  that  it  is  in  the  man  who 
framed  the  Bill,  and  not  in  tho  man  who  passed  it  that  you 
are  to  look  for  the  parental  likeness.  Lord  Althorpe  was  only 
the  accoucheur.  If  the  more  active  intellects  of  his  party  had 
asked  Lord  Althorpe  to  use  his  influence  in  favour  of  a  different 
settlement,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  so.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Lord  John  Russell  had  submitted  to  him  3Ir.  Bagehot’s 
scheme,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  accepted  it.  But  it 
is  not  strictly  accurate  to  speak  of  Mr.  Bagehot’s  paper  as  a 
scheme :  it  is  a  criticism  purely,  and  suggests  nothing,  except 
possibilities  of  disaster.  Parts  of  it  sound  like  a  last  cry  from 
the  Cave  of  Adullara.  The  defect  which  we  feel  at  the  close 
of  it  is  the  absence  of  any  assertion  of  positive  legislative  evils 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Act  of  1832.  Here  is  Mr^ 
BagehoPs  picture  of  the  former  days  and  of  these. 
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The  rotten  boroughs  were  an  organ  for  what  may  be  called 
specialised  political  thought,  for  trained  intelligence  busy  with 
public  affairs.  Not  only  did  they  bring  into  Parliament  men  of 
genius  and  ability,  but  they  kept  together  a  higher  political  world 
capable  of  appreciating  that  genius  and  ability  when  young,  and  of 
learning  from  it  when  old.  The  Whig  party,  such  as  it  was  in 
those  days  especially,  rested  ou  this  parliamentary  power.  In  them 
was  a  combination  of  more  or  less  intelligent  noblemen  of  liberal 
ideas  and  aims,  who  chose  such  men  as  Burke,  and  Brougham,  and 
Hume,  and  at  last  Macaulay,  to  develop  those  iileas  and  to  help  to 
attain  those  aims.  If  they  had  not  possessed  this  peculiar  power, 
they  would  have  had  no  such  intellectual  influence ;  they  would 
have  simply  been  gentlemen  of  what  we  now  think  good  ideas,  with 
no  special  moans  of  advancing  them.  And  they  would  not  have 
been  so  closely  combined  together  as  they  were;  they  would  have 
been  scattered  persons  of  political  intelligence.  But  having  this 
power  they  combined  together,  lived  together,  thought  together,  and 
the  society  thus  formed  was  enriched  and  educated  by  the  men  of 
genius  whom  it  selected  as  instruments,  and  in  whom  in  fact  it 
round  teachers.  And  there  Wiis  something  like  it  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  side,  though  the  long  possession  of  power,  and  perhaps  the 
nature  of  Toryism,  somewhat  modified  its  characteristics. 

There  was  then,  too,  a  sort  of  romantic  element  in  the  lives  of 
clever  young  men  which  is  wholly  wanting  now.  Someone  said 
that  Macaulay’s  was  like  a  life  in  a  fairy  tale — he  opens  a  letter  which 
looks  like  any  other  letter,  and  finds  that  it  contains  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Gibl^n  says  that  iust  as  he  was  destroying  an  army  of 
barbarians.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  called  and  offerea  him  a  seat  for 


barbarians,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott  called  and  offered  him  a  seat  for 
Liskeard.  Great  historians  will  never  probably  again  be  similarly 
interrupted.  The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  raise  the  intellectual  tone 
of  Parliament,  At  present  the  political  conversation  of  members  of 
Parliament — a  few  of  the  greatest  excepted — is  less  able  and  less 
striking  than  that  of  other  persons  of  fair  capacity.  There  is  a 
certain  kind  of  ideas  which  you  hardly  ever  hear  from  any  other 
educated  person,  but  which  they  have  to  talk  to  their  constituents, 
and  which,  if  you  will  let  them,  they  will  talk  to  you  too.  Some  of 
the  middle-aged  men  of  business,  the  *'  soap-boilers,”  as  the  London 
world  disrespectfully  calls  them,  whom  local  influence  raises  to 
Parliament,  really  do  not  seem  to  know  any  better ;  they  repeat  the 
words  of  the  hustings  as  if  they  were  parts  of  their  creed.  And  as 
for  the  more  intellectual  members  who  know  better,  no  one  of  good 
manners  likes  to  press  them  too  closely  in  argument  on  politics  any 
more  than  he  likes  to  press  a  clergyman  too  strictly  on  religion.  In 
both  cases  the  status  in  the  world  depends  on  the  belief  in  certain 
opinions,  and  therefore  it  is  thought  rather  ill-bred,  except  for 
some  great  reason,  to  try  to  injure  that  belief.  Intellectual  defer¬ 
ence  used  to  be  paid  to  members  of  Parliament,  but  now,  at  least  in 
London,  where  toe  species  is  known,  the  remains  of  that  deference 
are  rare. 
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Upon  which  we  would  only  remark  that  it  must  haye  been 
very  pleasant  to  be  one  of  those  intellectual  and  honoured 
young  men,  but  that  we  doubt  whether  they  would  haye 
abolished  the  Irish  Church  or  reformed  the  army. 

The  paper  on  Swift  and  Lord  Macaulay  in  Blackwood's  seems 
to  have  been  designed  rather  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the 
admirers  of  Macaulay,  and  especially  liis  nephew  and  bio¬ 
grapher,  than  with  any  view  to  historical  parallel  and  con¬ 
trast.  To  keep  up  appearances,  the  writer  does  draw  some 
sort  of  parallel  between  Macaulay  and  Swift,  but  it  does  not 
go  deep  into  their  liyes ;  they  were  both  unmarried,  both  had 
strong  friendships  with  persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  both  were 
vindictive  and  tierce  controversialists,  and  Macaulay  was  much 
favoured  by  fortune  while  Swift  was  lamentably  neglected. 
In  one  respect  Macaulay  had  the  advantage  of  Swift ;  he  came 
lost  in  the  world,  and  was  able  to  employ  all  the  copious  re¬ 
sources  of  his  rhetoric  in  calumniating  bis  predecessor.  All 
this  Blackwoods  points  out  in  the  course  of  a  rambling  article, 
and  tries  to  restore  the  balance  by  vigorously  defending  Swift, 
and  vigorously  attacking  Macaulay  and  his  biographer.  Mr. 
Trevelyan  is  especially  blamed — blamed  is  a  mild  word  for  the 
robust  threats  and  strong-minded  obloq^uy  with  which  he  is 
visited — for  treating  Professor  Wilson  with  levity  and  ingrati¬ 
tude.  We  do  not  tnink  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  offence  was  so  deadly 
as  to  call  for  an  allusion  to  the  horsewhip  in  the  good  old 
style  of  amenities  in  Modern  Athens,  but  it  is  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  the  very  different  colours  that  a  single  simple  action 
wears  from  two  different  points  of  view.  On  the  wnole,  per¬ 
haps,  apart  from  the  foolish  strength  of  his  language,  which  is 
too  much  “  in  the  ’Ercles  vein,”  the  Blackwoods  writer  has  the 
best  of  the  argument. 

In  1862  \so  Blackioood 8  it]  Edinburgh 'redeemed  the  dis¬ 
grace  it  had  incurred  by  the  rejection  of  Macaulay  in  1847,  and 
again  returned  him  to  Parliament,  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
On  that  occasion,  this  “grog- dr  inking,  cock-fighting,  cudgel-playing 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  ”  rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness  at  the 
house  of  his  brother,  drove  several  miles  into  Edinburgh,  and,  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  friends,  walked  up  to  the  poll,  and  recortled  his  vote 
for  Macaulay.  It  was  a  generous  tribute  from  the  noble  old  man 
to  his  former  adversarj’,  and  a  gallant  protest  against  popular 
bigotry  and  intolerance.  For  this,  perhaps  the  highest  compliment 
that  his  uncle  ever  received,  Mr.  Trevelyan  can  find  no  fitter  words 
than  the  sneering  observation,  that  Ihrofessor  Wilson  “  performed  the 


last  public  act  of  his  bustling  and  jovial  existence  by  going  to  the  poll 
for  Macaulay”  (ii.  314). 

The  Lion-  is  dead,  and  his  memory  is  exposed  to  the  insolence  of 
any  self-satisfied  prig  who  would  have  been  annihilated  by  a  single 
pat  of  his  paw  when  living. 

A  translation  of  one  of  the  tales  of  Turgenieff,  the  great 
Russian  poet  and  novelist,  appears  in  Temple  Bar,  It  is  but  a 
small  fragment,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  indicate  the  literary 
culture  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  give  a  taste  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  Slavonic  imagination.  It  is  written  under 
strong  French  influence,  yet  it  is  not  a  mere  copy ;  the  soft 
sombre-coloured  picturesqueness,  the  meditative  passion  that 
does  not  lead  to  action,  have  a  something  of  their  own  which 
we  look  for  in  vain  in  French  originals. 

The  controversy  on  the  morality  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
the  responsibility  of  its  members  for  what  goes  on,  is  sustained 
with  much  spirit  in  Fraser's  by  a  letter  from  the  writer  of  the 
original  article  in  reply  to  the  retort  of  Mr.  Branch.  The 
writer  accuses  Mr.  Branch  of  slipping  neatly  past  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  indictment.”  Mr.  Branch  declined  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  business  usages  of  the  Exchange,  and  the 
writer  contends  that  his  main  purpose  was  to  show  that  these 
usages  lie  at  the  root  of  all  the  mischief,  and  he  brings  forward 
further  illustrations  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Branch  maintained 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  was  merely  a  place  for  bringing 
together  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock — A  has  money,  and 
wants  stock ;  B  has  stock,  and  wants  money ;  ”  the  Stock 
Exchange  merely  provides  facilities  for  the  transfer.  The 
writer  in  Frasei^s  holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Stock 
Exchange,  by  its  business  usages,  gives  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  unsound  securities,  and  gives  the  following  as  his 
picture  of  the  usual  state  of  things : — 

A  has  no  money,  but  wants  to  make  some  out  of  nothing.  B  tells 
A  that  this  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  if  he  will  only  take  his 
advice,  and  “  bull  ”  such  a  stock,  or  “  bear  ”  such  another.  A  can, 
in  short,  buy  or  sell  without  money  at  a  price.  He  does  so.  B’s 
predictions  come  out  wrong.  A  is  in  difficulties,  B  kindly  lends  him 
money  at  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  os  possible,  and  bids  him  “  wait 
for  the  turn.”  Perhaps  the  turn  comes  after  A  has  exhausted  all 
his  resources,  pawned  his  last  spare  coat,  or  stolen  his  employer's 
means,  and  he  comes  out  of  it  ruined,  the  broker  pocketing  the 
advantage  of  the  transaction,  if  any.  Or,  A  is  lucky,  gets  his  profit 
out  of  some  fellow-fool  speculating  on  the  other  side  with  some 
money  made  by  labour,  or  such  part  of  it  aa  intoroat,  commissions, 
fees,  “  contangos  ”  and  “  backwardations,”  and  so  forth,  leave  him. 
That  is  an  outline  of  a  mucK  more  complicated  piece  of  business 
than  Mr.  Branch  sketches,  but  it  is  also  much  nearer  the  truth,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is  that  you  can  vary  the  details  almost  without 
limit. 

The  verdict  of  the  Geographical  Magazine  on  the  Arctic 
Expedition  deserves  attention.  It  is  as  follows : — 

The  most  successful  Arctic  Expedition  that  ever  left  the  shores  of 
England  has  returned  safely,  after  achieving  an  amount  of  valuable 
work  such  as  has  never  been  equalled,  in  the  face  of  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  hardships  and  difficulties. 

The  success  is  absolutely  complete  ;  and  all  that  not  only  can  be 
done,  but  that  real  geographers  ever  wished  to  be  done,  has  been 
achieved  in  the  direction  of  Smith  Sound ;  which  is  the  best  route 
for  approaching  the  unknown  area. 

Ignorant  and  sensational  writers  suppose  that  the  object  of  a 
scientific  Arctic  Expedition  is  to  reach  a  conventional  sign  called 
the  North  Pole ;  and  there  appears  to  be  something  which  takes  the 
imaginations  of  vulgar  minds  in  the  idea  of  standing  upon  it.  But 
this  was  not  the  main  or  even  a  principal  object  of  the  Arctic  Ex¬ 
pedition.  The  objects  in  view  were  the  exploration  of  as  large  an 
area  as  possible  of  the  unknown  region  round  the  North  Pole,  by 
the  best  route  by  which  the  threshold  of  that  unknown  region  can 
be  approached,  namely,  that  by  Smith  Sound  ;  the  discovery  of  the 
conditions  of  land  and  sea,  and  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
in  various  branches  of  science  within  that  area.  These  objects  have 
been  fully  and  completely  secured. 
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MR.  DESCHAMPS*  GALLERY.  WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

Mr.  Deschamps’  Gallery  is  gradually  growing  into  one  of  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  our  art  world.  We  have  already 
recognised  his  assistance  in  bringing  before  an  English  public 
the  latest  forms  of  foreign  art  culture.  The  catholic  spiriUthat 
seems  to  direct  his  selection  is  especially  commendahle.  He 
restricts  us  to  no  particular  school.  The  modern  Roman,  the 
modern  Parisian,  and  that  latest  light  phase  of  Madrid  work, 
have  been  severally  shown  to  us.  It  is  here  that  Millet’s  sun¬ 
burnt  pastorals,  with  their  poetry  of  labour,  and  vigorous 
aromas  of  reaped  field  and  fresh  turned  furrow,  have  shown  us 
the  very  heart  of  French  country  life.  It  is  here  that  the 
open  sesame  ”  has  been  given  us  to  that  idyllic  world  of  Corot 
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—trembling  sedges  and  cool*piped  flowers,  broken  by  young 
lovers  in  June  twilights,  and  many  groves  of  silver-lined 
leaves  and  dim  pathways  full  of  dreamy  woodland  noises 
and  scented  leaf-light.  Mr.  Deschamps  has,  much  to  our 
shame,  taken  from  English  hands  the  sad  but  beautiful 
task  of  collecting  the  works  of  Walker  and  Pinwell.  To 
Walker^  at  least,  the  Academy  might  have  preferred  the 
distinction  of  an  exhibition  at  their  galleries.  But  Mr.  Des¬ 
champs,  it  appears,  had  no  prejudices,  and  was  governed  by  no 
laws  except  those  for  the  furtherance  of  flne  art.  The  present 
exhibition  in  Bond  Street  is  a  collection  of  works  mostly  by 
English  artists.  A  lovelier  selection  we  have  rarely  seen  of 
modem  English  painting.  Every  school  with  a  high  art 
pui^se  has  been  respected,  and  beside  work  of  supreme  culture, 
such  as  Maddox  Brown’s,  we  can  even  judge  of  the  clever 
manipulation  and  search  for  originality  of  a  new  painter  like 
E.  J.  Gregory.  Mr.  Ley  land  has  lent  Mr.  Maddox  Brown’s 
Don  Juan  and  Haidee.”  This  is,  wo  believe,  the  first  time 
that  this  important  work  has  been  exhibited  in  London,  save 
at  the  painter’s  studio.  Perhaps  no  artist  living  has  greater 
versatility  than  Mr.  Maddox  Brown.  Lear  dividing  his 
kingdom,  surrounded  by  councillors  and  courtiers  in  strange 
garments,  and  decked  with  *  little  intimate  trinkets  of  a 
legendary  day,  and  showing  the  frank  passions  of  a  young 
and  semi-barbarous  people ;  the  Son  of  the  Shunamite 
restored  to  life  with  hollow  but  smiling  eyes,  bound  with 
burial  roses,  and  with  the  scent  of  spikenard  and  myrrh  about 
the  embalming  bands ;  **  Work,”  with  its  bewildering  rush  of 
modem  action — how  difierent  are  the  subjects  and  how  differ¬ 
ently  have  they  been  treated  !  This  versatility  has  especially 
adapted  the  painter  to  the  illustrating  of  Byron.  There  is  a 
sympathy  of  colour,  however,  between  the  design  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  surpasses  Byron.  Byron’s  Haidee  would  have  doubt¬ 
less  been,  according  to  the  poet’s  ideas,  of  a  softer  beauty.  But 
no  sentimentalism  or  strainmg  for  merely  melodramatic  efiect 
lures  the  only  Preraphaelite,  if  we  except  Holman  Hunt,  who 
has  abided  by  bis  first  laws,  from  the  pursuit  of  truth  to  the 
very  depths  of  her  deepest  well.  We  all  know  the  description 
m  “  Don  J uan.”  It  is  dawn,  the  bays  and  creeks  are  steeped 
in  the  rosy  light  of  a  Grecian  sunrise — that  sunrise  that 
has  no  parallel  in  any  other  place  in  our  world.  The 
rocks  and  the  green  swards  above,  the  dizzy  sea-cliff 
way  and  the  mde  cavernous  galleries,  are  dyed  by 
Aurora’s  reddest  roses.  The  shore,  fretted  and  hard  from 
the  waves  of  the  last  night’s  storm,  is  strewn  with 
delicate  pink  sea-weeds  and  the  greener  foam  flowers,  the 
inner  currents  of  the  sea  circle  with  the  kindling  daylight,  in 
faint  green  and  evanescent  rose  colour,  like  a  large  palpitating 
opal.  Don  J  uan  lies  along  the  shore ;  the  ripples  of  the  j 
amorous  spent  sea  still  cringe  and  fawn  round  nis  feet ;  his 
drowning  arm  entwines  a  broken  oar ;  the  black  matted  hair  is 
spread  iu  the  sand,  and  the  face  is  upturned.  The  huddled 
strain  of  the  beautiful  body  that  has  long  ceased  to  shudder  in 
the  embraces  of  death  is  wonderfully  rendered.  The  parted 
mouth  is  set  and  cold  with  a  dew  more  intense  than  the  in¬ 
veterate  purple  of  the  lowest  sound  of  the  sea.  As  an  ideal 
Don  Juan,  nothing  to  our  mind  could  surpass  the  present  con« 
ceptioii — dark,  slim,  with  a  well-knit  figure,  that  even  stiffen¬ 
ing  for  death  shows  its  passionate  and  almost  feminine  sym¬ 
pathy  for  every  sensuous  breath  that  blows.  Above  him,  with 
one  hand  held  on  his  heart,  and  another  stretched  in  expectation, 
crouches  the  attendant ;  the  rapid  action  of  her  bead,  and  the 
cold  dawn  breezes  wave  out  the  stiff  white  fabrics  on  her 


hair.  The  contrast  of  her  robust  beauty  and  her  full 
crimson  bodice  against  the  death  white  countenance 


of  the  delicate  featured  man  is  very  happy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  any  adequate  description  of  Haidee.  Every 
fold  is  a  studvt  and  one  mitrht  almost  sav  that  everv  reflection 


fold  is  a  study,  and  one  might  almost  say  that  every  reflection 
on  the  flesh  contains  a  thought  of  emotion.  Very  beautiful  is 
the  painter’s  “  fioritura  ”  of  the  eyelids  loosed  with  virginal 
sick  love,  and  the  long  fair  fingers  clenched  and  clinging  in 
compassionate  expectation.  This  is  one  of  those  happy  flowers 
of  art  that  truth  and  beautv  uather  hand  in  hand.  Even 


of  art  that  truth  and  beauty  gather  hand  in  hand.  Even 
Edmond  About  has  allowed  that  perhaps  no  women  have  such 
an  innate  feeling  for  poetry  of  costume  as  the  modern  Greeks. 
Where  has  Mr.  Maddox  Brown  learnt  this  wonderful  truth  of 


Where  has  Mr.  Maddox  Brown  learnt  this  wonderful  truth  of 
colour — that  Eastern  colour  intensified  to  supreme  lusciousness, 
which  in  the  hands  of  an  innately  refined  race  clothes  the 
very  beggar  of  the  highway  with  imperial  purple  ?  Those 


vivid  sapphire,  O  my  faden  bough  of  crimson  blood-oranges,”  can 
best  judge  of  the  magical  effect  of  Haidee’s  costume.  The  tunic 
is  of  that  stiff  green  velvet  that  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  ;  round  her  neck  is  a  vivid  green  scarf  dyed  with  those 
tints  that  eat  so  subtly  into  primitive  stuffs ;  about  her  throat, 
almost  down  to  the  little  breasts,  are  many  strings  of  coral ; 
and  fluttering  around  is  an  orange-coloured  veil ;  the  small 
papoutsia  on  the  little  feet  aching  with  expectant  pity  j  and 


the  gaitani  or  girdle  give  tints  of  strange  crimson  silk  em¬ 


broidery.  Could  anything  be  more  daring  than  the  colour— 
but  toned  by  the  red  lights  of  the  distance  could  anything  be 
more  harmonious.  Cromwell  on  his  Farm  ”  is  also  on  view 
here.  Such  works  as  these  baffle  the  critic  in  his  circumscribed  • 
space.  This,  though  one  of  the  painter’s  later  works,  reminds 
one  of  his  earlier  style  of  “  Work  ”  and  “  The  Emigrants.” 
The  same  bold  effect  is  also  gained  by  the  movement  of  the 
picture  towards  the  spectators.  Cromwell  is  on  a  white  horse, 
and  is  evidently  doing  his  rounds.  His  face  is  pale  and  un¬ 
healthy — the  unhealthiness  of  an  almost  epileptical  desire  for 
action,  and  of  a  morbid  determination  continually  thwarted. 
His  han(L  a  firm  but  unhealthy  one,  grasps  a  Bible  and  a 
branch  of  oak,  the  other  fingers  the  bridle.  The  drawing 
of  the  horse  is  masterly,  and  tne  silvery  sleekness  of  the  grey 
and  white  coat  excellent.  It  paws  the  ground  and  strains  to 
the  bright  flowers  on  the  sods  of  the  hedge.  The  hedge  is 
being  cleared.  The  heavier  weeds  have  been  torn  away,  and 
a  man  in  the  background  is  still  scything  down  the  wild 
tansy  and  other  sheaflike  plants.  On  one  side  of  the  horse  is  a 
fire  of  bramble  and  wild  oriar.  An  old  farm  servant  forks  on 
high  the  trailing  food  of  the  fire,  and  the  gauzy  and  sullen 
shreds  of  smoke  wreathe  themselves  on  every  side ;  in  their 
midst  are  two  bright  dots  of  golden  flame.  A  sow  and  her 

{)ink  litter  scamper  near  at  hand ;  in  the  distance  is  the  marsh 
and  stretching  for  many  miles,  and  in  the  enclosure  stands  the 
gabled  house,  with  the  hayricks  blazing  like  fire  in  the  day¬ 
light,  and  the  <][uaint  terrace,  with  the  mother  and  children 
signalling  to  their  delinquent  lord.  All  the  enclosure  is  filled 
with  lowing  kine — chestnut,  spotted,  creamjr,  red— driven  by 
the  cowherds,  forming  a  noisy  background  of  nch  colour.  Above 
the  hubbub  a  trim  farm-maid,  with  a  throttled  screaming  duck 
at  her  side,  and  her  hand  held  to  a  sonsy  mouth,  shrieks  some 
housewifely  command  from  her  mistress  to  the  dreaming 
Oliver.  This  is  a  strange  crowded  work— crowded  with  many 
noises  of  brutes  and  men,  with  fresh  wild  flowers  and  sullen 
sunshot  flames,  with  great  sunlight  and  twittering  leafy  places, 
with  bellowing  trampling  herds  and  calm  country  incident — a 
contrast  of  quiet  decision  and  miraculous  dreaming,  and  of 
everyday  hubbub  and  misconception.  This  is  no  pictured  scene 
— we  could  almost  say  this  is  no  artistic  art.  It  is  life  itself — 
refd  living  life.  Look  at  it  as  long  as  you  will,  details  elude 
you  as  they  do  in  reality — you  remember  the  emotion  as  of  a 
rapid  scene  that  some  sympathetic  word  or  little  stray  incident 
has  impressed  upon  the  inner  leaves  of  memory,  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  deep  feeling,  a  flash  of  keen  windy  sunlight,  a  stir  of 
burnt  flowerwood  and  garden  smells,  and  an  echo  of  blown 
birds,  bellowing  flocks,  and  the  happy  shouts  of  healthy  men 
and  stalwart  women.  T.  J.  H.  M. 


MUSIC. 


FIRST  MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERT  OF  THE  SEASON. 


Popular,”  says  a  note  in  Webster’s  Dictionary,  **at  least  iu 
the  United  States,  is  not  synonymous  with  vulgar.”  To  be 
sure  it  is  not,  although  frequently  misapplied  in  that  sense  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  apprehend.  Mr.  Arthur 
Chappell  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  man  alive  to  reinstate 
the  word  in  its  proper  meaning.  The  problem  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  highest  artistic  tone  with  widest  popular  attraction 
has  been  triumphantly  solved  by  his  celebrated  concerts,  the 
668th  of  which  took  place  last  Monday  night  at  St.  James’s 
Hall.  The  programme  opened  with  octett  for  strings,  clarinet, 
French  horn,  and  bassoon,  by  Franz  Schubert,  admirabW 
executed  by  MM.  Strauss,  L.  Ries,  Zerbini,  Lazarus,  Wend- 
landt,  Winterbottom,  Reynolds,  and  Piatti.  Much  as  wo 
admire  the  lyrical  genius  of  Schubert,  we  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  the  remark  of  the  analytical  program m^ 
“that  the  likelihood  is  rather  of  his  being  overestimated 
than  not  thought  enough  of.”  The  differences  and  want 
of  formal  grasp  observable  in  all  his  instrumental  compo¬ 
sitions,  for  of  these  alone  we  are  speaking,  will  alw^'s  prevent 
his  work  from  taking  equal  rank  with  that  of  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  and  other  great  masters  of  chamber  music.  The^  only 
movements  of  the  present  work  entirely  free  from  the  inevitable 
effects  of  undue  length  are  the  two  last.  Scherzo  in  F  and 
Finale  in  the  same  key.  The  introductory  andante  to  the 
latter,  of  a  sombre  mysterious  character,  is  in  Schubert’s  best 
vein,  while  the  principal  themes  of  the  two  movements  specified 
are  full  of  life  and  light.  There  is  a  peculiar  tinge  of  humour 


are  full  of  life  and  light.  There  is  a  peculiar  tinge  ot  Rumour 
in  these  themes  which  reminds  one  of  Mozart,  Ilaydn,  and  to 
some  extent  of  Brahms.  It  is  evidently  the  life  of  the  beautiful 
city  on  the  Danube  which  beats  in  tne  animated  rhythms  of 
each  of  the  four  composers,  and  to  which  even  the  stern  genius 
of  Beethoven  submitted  at  certain  moments  of  self-forgetfulness. 
Two  movements  of  the  octett  had  been  left  out,  and  although 
adverse  in  principle  to  the  truncation  of  a  representative  work 
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we  cannot,  in  the  present  instance,  deny  the  wisdom  of  the 
omission  in  the  interest  of  both  composer  and  audience. 

Of  other  remarkable  items  of  the  scheme  we  mention  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  £  Minor  Op.  35,  No.  1,  for  pianoforte  by  Mendels¬ 
sohn.  a  truly  ^at  work  which  combines  strictest  contrapuntal 
regularity  with  an  unimpeded  flow  of  melody.  It  was  rendered 
by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann  with  unfailing  technique,  and 
with  much  more  spirit  than  we  are  used  to  in  that  otherwise 


DRAMA. 


BOTALTT  TOEATRE. 


The  interest  aroused  by  the  production  of  Three  MiUione  of 
Moneyy  with  its  merits  and  its  many  defects,  will  be  increased 
by  the  representation  of  the  original  at  the  Royalty  Theatre. 
Playgoiug  folk  have  now  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
two  Ampuitryons,  with  this  advantage — that,  whichever  maybe 
preferred,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  identity.  Bright  and 
amusing  as  the  two  principal  performers  make  the  English 
version,  it  sutlers  from  the  radical  defect  of  being  adapted 
from  a  comedy  that  will  not  bear  adaptation — that  is  only 
possible  in  the  language  of  the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 
Lee  Trente  MUlione  de  Gladiator  of  MM.  Eugene  Labiche  and 
Phillipe  Oille  is  perhaps,  from  first  to  last,  one  of  the  most 
amusing  comedies  of  the  modern  French  stage.  The  heroine, 
scheming  for  much  gold ;  her  servant  elevated  to  the  post  of 
uncle,  whose  doubts  os  to  the  character  of  his  mistress  are 
formulated  in  the  alternate  “  Alors  c'est  une  femme  honuele, 
Alors  c’est  une  cocotte,”  which  please  like  a  proverb ;  the 
ludicrous  chemist’s  assistant,  who  loves  her  for  her  modesty 
and  purity,  and  praises  her  iu  that  perfume-poem 


La  fievre  bihle  un  cocur  qui  n’a 
Plus  qu’un  enpoir  pour  qu’on  le  saure, 
Que  VOS  yeux  soicnt  son  quinquina, 
Votro  bont4  sa  fleur  de  mauvo ! 


which  does  not  deserve  to  be  all’  forgotten ;  and  the  eccentric 
and  amusing,  if  impossible,  American,  who  is  at  least  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  these  and  all  the  others  who  people  the  play  are  attrac¬ 
tive  beings  moving  in  the  midst  of  must  excellent  fooling  that 
gives  rise  to  wildly  comic  situations.  The  delightful  phar¬ 
maceutical  love-making  in  the  first  act  is  surpassed  by  the 
rain  ell'ects  of  the  second  and  the  pepper  efl'ects  of  the 
third  acts,  which  are  eclipsed  in  turn  by  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  the  conclusion,  whoso  card  game  is  as  droll 
as  that  in  which  Ah-sin  took  a  hand  to  the  discomfiture  of 
William  Nye  and  James  the  Truth-teller;  while  the  anxiety  of 
the  rival  suitors  ns  to  the  imaginary  wooden  leg  of  their 
mistress,  which  they  seek  to  discover  by  touching  her  with 
their  hats,  to  her  great  dismay  and  utter  bewilderment,  is 
simply  irresistibly  laughter-moving.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Royalty  company  do  not  do  justice  to  the  joyous  and 
jovial  jesting  of  all  thi.«.  There  is  no  one  to  compare  with 
Mrs.  John  Wood  or  Mr.  George  Honey,  and  the  Eusdbe  Potasse 
of  M.  Stanislas  is  no  whit  better  than  the  Paracelsus  Daily  of 
Mr.  Charles  Warner.  It  must  here  be  observed  that  one  great 
defect  of  the  acting  of  M.  Stanislas,  and  indeed  of  more  than 
one  other  of  the  company,  is  that  iu  wh.atever  character  he 
appears  he  is  always  exactly  the  same,  playing  every  part  as¬ 
signed  to  him  w’ith  exact  equality  of  voice  and  gesture.  M. 
Regard  is,  however,  a  marked  exception.  His  acting  is  by  no 
means  always  good,  but  it  is  possessed  with  power  of  variation, 
and  is  often  highly  praiseworthy.  TJiis  it  is  in  his  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  “  ^ynerican  ”  Sir  Gladiator,  which  in  make-up  is 
like  an  American,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best  feature  of  the 


highly  meritorious  pianist.  The  same  lady  ^ve,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Signor  Piatti,  Beethoven’s  Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and 


Cello  in  G  minor.  Op.  6,  No.  2. 

The  vocalist  of  the  concert  was  Mile.  Redeker.  Amongst 
the  representatives  of  the  German  Lied,  whose  number  is 
rapidly  increasing  at  our  concerts,  she  undoubtedly  deserves 
the  first  place.  She  combines  the  characteristics  of  her  school, 
general  musical  cultivation  and  depth  of  feeling,  with  an  ar¬ 
tistic  management  of  her  beautiful  contralto  voice  rarely  met 
with  among  German  singers.  Her  intonation  is  entirely  free 
from  tbroatiness,  and  her  enunciation  of  the  words  perfect.  She 
sang  Schubert’s  well-known  **  Aufonthalt,”  and  two  songs, 
**  O  danke  nicht  fiir  diese  Lieder  ”  and  Der  Friihling,”  by 
Robert  Franz  and  Eld  ward  Lassen,  respectively;  the  former  an 
embodiment  of  deeply  pathetic  feeling  by  the  greatest  living 
master  of  German  song,  the  latter  a  charming  chant  of  spring, 
less  deep,  and  therefore  more  immediately  pleasing  than  its 
predecessor.  In  response  to  an  enthusiastic  encore  Mile.  Redeker 
gave  a  settinjj^  of  Heine’s  wonderful  elTusion  of  mal  da  pays^ 
**  Ich  hatte  einst  ein  schones  Vaterland.”  The  composer  of  this 
song  we  cannot  name  with  certainty.  To  judge  by  the  style 
we  should  guess  at  Lassen  or  Eckert,  possibly  Rubinstein. 


production.  The  inginue  daughter  of  the  dentist  is  creditably 
performed  by  Mme.  Julia  Frehiinet.  It  would  be  matter  of 
wonder  why  the  very  funny  episode  of  the  chemist  Bigouret  is 
altogether  omitted  in  Three  Millions  of  Money^  were  anything 
to  be  wondered  at  in  any  average  modern  adaptation  from  the 
French  theatre,  and  esoecially  in  one  which  has  so  skilfully 
and  artistically  contrived  to  lose  almost  all  the  humorous  points 
of  its  original.  It  is  to  be  repotted  that  these  plays  are  no 
better  mounted.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  management 
are  anxious  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  early  drama,  for 
the  stage  elfects  are  little  better  than  ciphers  for  scenery. 


VARIORUM  NOTES, 


The  Times  made  a  fine  series  of  blunders,  the  other  day,  iu  a 
leader  describing  a  book  on  American  life  from  the  pen  of  the 
Marquis  de  Talleyrand-Perigord.  The  Times  talked  of. the 
publication  of  the  book ;  it  is  not  published ;  200  copies  only 
have  been  printed  for’private  circulation,  and  the  pages  have  not 
even  been  stereotyped.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
when  the  Times  wrote  on  it  no  copies  of  the  book  had  reached  any 
English  newspapers;  and  the  review  of  it  in  the  New  York  Herald^ 
from  which  the  T/mcsprobably  jumped  to  its  adverse  conclusions, 
although  it  collected  a  few  passages  in  which  the  .Marquis 
had  dealt  hardly  with  Americans,  was  written  in  a  thoroughly 
friendly  spirit  to  the  author.  Instead  of  offending  Americans, 
as  the  Times  concludes,  the  book  has  been  well  received  by 
those  who  have  read  it  in  MS.  and  in  print.  The  Times  calls 
it  the  work  of  a  perfectly  unread  and  unimformed  French¬ 
man*’  who  bos  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
making  a  short  stay  there.”  The  ^Marquis  de  Talleyrand,  a 
grand  nephew  of  the  Prince  Bishop,  is  a  soldier  who  has  seen 
service,  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  speaks  English  very 
fluently,  and  has  paid  not  one  but  three  visits  to  America. 


In  spite  of  Sir  John  Bowyer’s  statement  in  the  TimeSj  the 
general  belief  in  Italy  is,  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  was,  by 
family  extraction,  in  eonie  way  connected  with  a  race  of 
mountain  brigands.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  and  youth,  and 
even  much  later,  the  rocky  nest  of  Sonnino  mainly  contained 
men  who  either  were  devoted  to  brigandage  as  a  regular 
occupation,  or  who  gave  occasionally  a  helping  hand  to  the 
more  prominent  criminals.  In  fact,  at  Sjnnino,  none  would 
have  been  tolerated  who  had  professed  any  scruples  in  that 
matter.  It  was  an  important  thing  for  the  leading  brigands 
to  be  on  safe  ground  at  home ;  hence  everybody  had  to  fall  in 
with  the  habits  of  the  locality,  or  else  the  result  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  daring  dissenter.  As  a  chief  State 
Secretary,  or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Pope,  the  late  Cardinal 
generally  acted  with  a  mixed  cunningness  and  fierce  energy. 
Ilia  cleverness  rather  forsook  him  when,  in  addition  to  the 
non-possumns  policy,  he  tried  to  make  the  Catholic  world 
swallow  the  Infallibility  dogma.  This  latter  dogma,  practically 
directed,  as  it  was,  against  the  participation  of  the  bishops  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  was  of  course  for  Antonelli 
essentially  a  means  of  establishing  his  own  infallibility,  under 
cover  of  that  of  the  Pope. 


Some  American  journalists  criticise,  it  appears,  with  frank 
disparagement  the  shortness  of  Mr.  Tapper’s  legs.  His  ad¬ 
mirers  in  the  New  York  Press,  on  the  other  hand,  argue  very 
reasonably^that,  as  Mr.  Tupper  doesj  not  write  his  poems  with 
his  legs,  these  limbs  ought  not  to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  critic.  The  reception  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Tupper  at 
the  house  of  a  popular  preacher  in  New  Y'ork  seems  to  have 
been  very  admirable  fooling.  Mr.  Bryant,  the  venerable  poet 
and  scholar,  was,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  associated  by  the 
popular  preacher  in  the  honour  paid  to  Mr.  Tupper.  Mr. 
Bryant  seems  to  have  entered  very  good-naturedly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  to  have  borne  Mr.  Tapper’s  allusions 
to  him  as  a  brother  poet  and  kindred  spirit  with  generous 
indulgence.  He  even  complimented  Mr.  Tupper  upon  his 
eloquence,  and  said  that,  unlike  many  other  famous  English¬ 
men,  he  could  make  a  speech  without  stammering  or  breaking 
down. 


The  Saturday  Review f  in  a  notice  of  Miss  Broughton’s  new 
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novel  *  Joan/  complains  a  good  deal  of  its  coarseness  and 
indelicacy,  and  is  particulary  offended  by  the  description  of  a 
lady  whose  arms  are  absolutely  unclothed,  but  for  the  two 
tiny  shoulde]>straps  which  alone  hinder  her  garment  from 
entirely  taking  French  leave.”  We  do  not  stand  up  for  the 
description  or  for  Miss  Broughton's  style,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
ask  who  first  introduced  the  description  of  ladies  with  shoulder* 
straps,  and  only  these  to  hold  up  their  garments?  It  was 
the  Saturday  itself  that  invented  or  called  into  existence  the 
lady  with  the  shoulder-straps.  The  Saturday  made  the  phrase 
popular,  not  to  say  famous,  once  upon  a  time,  when  for  mouths 
anumbt^r  of  the  Review  hardly  ever  appeared  without  some 
allusion  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  make-up  of  the  girl  of  the 
period. 


former  immigrants,  and  still  clinging,  more  or  less,  to  their 
German  speech  and  customs,  though  conversant  with  English. 
The  German  element  is  distributed  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
most  numerous  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  all 
through  the  North-west.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Union  War, 
the  Germans  furnished  100,000  volunteers.  Of  late,  their 
immigration  has  very  much  decreased. 


We  wonder  under  what  special  form  of  disease  horse 
No.  100,  E  Battery,  Boyal  Artillery,  is  suffering,  to  need  the 
extraordinary  d’jt  prescribed  under  the  general  orders  of 
His  Grace  the  Governor  in  Council,”  and  published  in  the 
official  Fort  St,  George  Gazette  of  October  10: — ^‘No.  009  of 
1870. — The  following  order  by  the  Officer  Commanding 
Nagpore  Force  is  confirmed  : — No.  100,  dated  14th  September, 
18/0.  Directing  5  lbs.  of  firewood  to  be  added  to  the  change 
of  diet  ordered  for  horse  No.  100,  of  the  E  Battery,  20th 
Brigade,  Royal  Artillery,  in  Division  Order  No.  164,  dated 
25th  August,  1870.”  Our  curiosity  is  excited  as  to  what  the 
original  presciiption  could  have  been  to  require  five  pounds 
of  firewood  as  an  addition  to  the  change  of  diet.  Perhaps 
coals.  Or  perhaps  the  unfortunate  trooper  has  a  propensity  for 
biting  his  manger,  and  the  authorities  have  compromised  the 
matter  by  supplying  him  with  firewood  wherewith  to  satisfy 
his  hunger.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  means  of  preparing  the 
firewood,  whether  it  had  to  be  boiled  or  otherwise  cooked. 


It  is  stated  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  that  bo  died  possessed  of 
immense  wealth;  it  is  believed  that  he  left  about  30,000,000 
of  francs.  That  great  Protestant  leader,  John  Wesley,  said  to 
his  followers:  “  If  I  die  worth  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  after 
all  my  honest  debts  are  paid,  let  any  man  call  me  a  rogue.” 
Of  a  worthy  predecessor  of  the  Cardinal’s  it  is  told,  that  he  was 
wont,  in  sign  of  his  succession,  to  have  a  net  spread  over  a 
table  at  which  he  partook  of  the  most  humble  apostolical  fare. 
After  he  attained  tho  pontificate,  a  Bishop  observed  to  him 
that  the  net  no  longer  appeared  on  the  table.  To  which  tho 
reply  wtu»,  Peace,  holy  lather;  the  fish  is  caught.” 


The  coloured  people  of  Virginia  have,  it  seems,  presented 
General  Butler  with  a  sword.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  the  gift,  whether  it  has  relation  to  the  piist  or 
the  present.  For  the  present  General  Butler  is  a  lawyer  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  stand  greatly  in  need  of  a  sword ;  and  as 
to  the  past  General  Butler’s  career  in  arms  may  have  seemed 
in  some  eyes  magnificent,  but  it  certainly  could  not  in  any  eyes 
have  seemed  to  be  war. 


A  regatta  was  held  on  the  Thames  last  week.  It  was  called 
“  International  ”  by  its  promoters,  but  had  no  such  distinctive 
feature.  The  prises  for  professionals  were  of  the  average 
calibre  of  those  which  are  annually  given  in  the  long-standing 
Thames  Regatta,”  and  those  for  amateurs  were  of  loss  value 
than  those  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Regatta.  The  professional 
competition  was  much  the  same  as  is  to  be  seen  any  year  in 
the  real  Thames  Regatta.  The  amateur  rowing  was  meagre  in 
consequence,  to  some  extent,  of  the  folly  of  fixing  the  meeting 
so  late  in  the  season,  when  most  London  amateurs  have  given 
up  work  for  the  year.  Tho  London  Rowing  Club  won  the 
Amateur  Fours  ;  and  a  Thames  pair,  Ilastie  and  Robertson,  won 
the  Amateur  Pairs.  The  Tyne  men  had  a  benefit  ”  in  the 
professional  races.  They  had  improved  since  the  Thames  men 
beat  them  at  the  Thames  Regatta  in  August,  while  the  latter 
were  not  quite  so  well  trained  as  before.  Boyd,  of  Newcastle, 
won  the  Sculls  ;  he  and  Lumsden  won  the  Pairs ;  and  these  two, 
with  Bagnall  and  Hepplewhite,  the  Fours.  The  latter  race 
was  undecided  upon  a  foul  in  the  final  heat,  but  the  Tyne  men 
won  it  when  renewed  last  Monday,  though  only  by  a  few  feet 
more  than  their  own  length.  A  rising  sculler,  Blackman  (only 
19),beat  Higgins,  the  London  crack  (who  was  hardly  thoroughly 
trained),  in  a  tiial  heat  for  the  Sculls ;  but  he  was  beaten  after 
a  good  race  by  Boyd  in  tho  final  heat.  However,  Blackman 
looks  for  all  that  like  being  tho  best  professional  sculler  of  tho 
day,  when  a  year  or  two  more  has  passed  over  his  head.  The 
regatta  was  not  well  attended ;  amateurs  looked  coldly  upon 
it.  Unlike  all  other  regattas  which  are  got  up  by  gentlemen 
solely  to  promote  sport,  without  arribre  pensbe^  this  affair  was 
confessedly  a  mere  speculation  by  the  neighbouring  railway 
and  steamboat  companies,  who  found  nine-tenths  of  the  money. 
These  same  societies  lend  no  help  cf  any  sort  to  the  already 
existing  regattas,  though  they  reap  harvest  by  tho  traffic 
brought  by  them.  Greedy  for  a  second  edition  of  tho  profits 
of  the  various  regattas,  they  now  start  a  new  gathering  of 
their  own,  and  show,  by  the  huudreds  which  they  now  afford  to 
put  down  in  their  own  interests,  how  large  are  their  gains  from 
tho  other  regattas  which  they  refuse  to  support  by  even  a 
shilling.  No  wonder  that  tho  gentlemen  of  the  rowing  world 
look  shyly  at  the  efforts  of  those  who  confessedly  make  sport 
only  a  medium  for  speculation. 


According  to  the  New  York  Nation  tho  physician’s  ”  certi¬ 
ficates  of  the  facts  and  causes  of  death  accepted  by  city  boards 
of  health  in  parts  of  tho  United  States  cover  every  degree  of 
ignorance,  incompetence,  and  even  superstition.  As  an  example 
is  given  a  certificate  cited  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Health  from 
a  woman  physician : — This  certifies  that  a  beby  boy  died 
on  the  born  day  of  Febberiy,  1870.  Cause  of  death,  born.” 
We  are  also  told  that  among  tho  causes  of  death  enumerated 
are  ^^cancrum,”  canker  and  spasms,”  “lack  of  vetallity,” 
“  lack  of  villality,”  “  daeth  barne,”  “  canker  burner,”  “  swal¬ 
lowing,”  “  lung  diess  [disease],”  “  canther  of  the  bowels,” 
“  scharletena,”  and  *‘chituses.”  We  certainly  do  think  there 
is  room  for  improvement  somewhere. 


The  New  Y’ork  World  states,  from  official  documents,  tho 
number  of  naturalised  Germans  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
the  right  to  vote,  to  be  726,341.  This  includes^nly  those  who 
were  born  in  Germany,  and  who  became  afterwards  citizens  of 
the  American  Republic.  Tho  720,341  male  adults  represent 
about  3,000,000  inhabitants,  if  not  more.  Besides  these,  it  is 
reckoned  by  German  writers  in  the  United  States,  that  at  least 
3,000,000  more  people  of  their  nationality  live  within  the  Re¬ 
public,  being  descendant**,  in  various  degrees  of  generation,  of 


Tho  programme  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  always 
amusing  entertainment  was  changed  on  Monday  by  tho  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  first  part,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  called 
Matched  and  Mated^  the  music  to  which  was  by  Mr.  German 
Reed.  The  plot  of  this  piece,  though  of  a  somewhat  trite 
nature,  consisting  as  it  does  of  complicated  matrimonial  schemes 
which  of  course  come  right  in  the  end,  is  very  amusing  how¬ 
ever,  and  “  the  humour  of  it  ”  is  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
well  carried  out  by  tho  performers.  In  this,  as  in  the  extremely 
funny  Three  Tenants,  Mrs.  German  Reed  and  Mr.  Oomey 
Grain  are,  as  usual,  admirable,  and  the  support  they  received 
from  the  other  members  of  the  company  deserves  much  praise. 
Another  feature  of  tho  entertainment  is  a  new  musical  sketch, 
by  Mr.  Oorney  Grain,  Our  Table  dHote,  which  is,  like  all 
Mr.  Comey  Grain’s  sketches,  very  clever.  The  ludicrous  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  English  people  abroad  was  sufficiently  ridiculed 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  tho  warmest  opponent  of  la  perjide 
Albion,  and  especially  amusing  was  tho  description  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  great  linguistic 
acquirements,  and  was  therefore  eagerly  watched  by  tho  rest 
of  the  table  d'hote,  who  are  greatly  mortified  to  find  him,  after 
having  summoned  the  gar^on,  gravely ,  ask  for  “  some  bread, 
please.” 


The  African  traveller  “Henclin,”  who  is  reported  in  a 
Reuter’s  telegram  as  having  died  at  Stuttgart,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  travellers,  Mr.  Theodor  von 
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Heuglia.  lie  was  bom  in  1824.  In  early  youth  already  he 
pursued  linguistic  studies,  and  studies  of  natural  science,  with 
the  object  of  making  voyages  one  day  to  unknown  countries. 
With  this  object,  he  also  strenuously  devoted  himself  to 
Athletic  exercises.  Besides  his  African  expeditions,  he  visited 
antarctic  latitudes.  Between  1857  and  1871  he  published  a 
number  of  books  on  his  travels  in  Africa  and  to  the  Polar  Sea. 


The  cancer  hospital,  brompton, 

and  167  PIOOADILLT,  W.  Free.  (Founded  1851.) 


The  annual  sotrie  of  the  Photographic  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  night  week  at  the  rooms  of  the  British  Water-Colour 
Society,  6  Pall  Mall  East.  Several  interesting  specimens  of 
photographic  art  were  exhibited,  including  several  of  Mrs. 
Julia  Cameron’s  admirable  studies. 


The  Newest  Shakspeare  Society  has  discovered  a  new  reading 
for  one  of  Malrolio’s  lines  in  Twelfth  Night  appropriate  to 
wintry  weather.  It  is  to  bo  delivered  thus,  I  eay!  This 
house  t«  dark  I  ” 


The  late  Archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  his  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said  "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to 
which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  Srst  s3rmptoms  of  attack 
one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful  looking-for  of  a 
lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  lidd  before  yon— could  you  be  shown  its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in 
its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours — no  one  endued  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle  ;  they  would  think  all  they  possessed  a 
trifling  sacrifloe  if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ;  and  yet 
they  blow  that  these  sufferings  e^t  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
es.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  1  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contribu- 
)ns,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the 
amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital,  which 
is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the  most  expensire 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Contts  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Offloe — 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond 
Street),  W.  H.  J.  JUPP,  SecreUry. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAU 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 


The  Women’s  Printing  Society,  Limited,  recently  established, 
affords  girls  an  opportunity  of  recei?ing  thorough  instru  ction 
in  type-setting  and  other  light  branches  of  printing,  under  con¬ 
ditions  by  which  the  objections  urged  against  their  introdu(^- 
tion  into  ordinary  workshops,  where  most  of  the  employes  are 
men,  are  obviated.  After  a  month’s  trial,  the  girls  enter  upon 
a  three  years’  apprenticeship,  during  which  small  but  increas¬ 
ing  weekly  wages  are  paid.  It  is  proposed  that  the  women 
employed  by  the  Society  shall,  when  they  are  competent 
workers,  receive  the  ordinary  trade  rate  of  remunerations,  so 
that  any  unfair  competition  with  men’s  work  may  be  avoided. 


India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Comity  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vlA  the  Suei  Canal, 
every  Thure^y,  from  Yemice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

0111068—122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847.— DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposit. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  54,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  fEBtablishad  1803^.  1  Old  Broad  Street.  E.C. :  and  16  &  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


(Establtahed  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  8t  17  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
'  Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


At  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg,  where  Count  Helmuth  von 
Moltke  was  born  on  October  20,  1800,  a  monument  in  honour 
of  the  g^eat  German  army-leader  has  just  been  erected.  The 
**  little  Dane,”  as  a  contemporary  'calls  him,  is,  after  all, 
claimed  with  some  degree  of  reason  by  his  own  German 
fatherland. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

C!ro88,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


^  .  f  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
Secretarus  |  jqhn  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 
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ONE  MILLION  STERLING  hasbeenpaidas 
COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  CJhairman. 

OFncES— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


AX  INDHPENDKXT  WEEKLY  REVIEW  OV 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 


POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Price  8d. 


MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Sole  Proprietors — TATLOR  BROTHERS,  London. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8,588,  NOVEMBER  4,  1876. 


The  Globe  says “  Taylor  Brothers’  Maravilla  C!ocoa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market.’* 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Russia  in  Tnrkistan  and  in  Turkey.  Egypt  and  Her  Creditors. 

The  Asiatic  **  Sick  Man.’’  Ladies  and  School  Boards. 

The  Slade  Conviction. 

“  Spoken  ’’  Criticism.  A  Welsh  Fair. 


Sold  in  tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 


The  Text  of  Shelley. 


The  Women’s  Suffrage  Bill. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

ON  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  ManlfesUtions  of  Nervous 


The  Lost  Lyre. 


Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.  Kirby, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 


H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 


Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  Rahel.  Johnnykin  and  the  Goblins. 

Boudoir  Ballads. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notices. 


Drama. 


Variorum  Notes. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15«.  per  annum. 


PAIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xi  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


OFFICBS-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  B.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


Theatre  royal,  drury  lan e.— 

Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  F.  B.  Chatterton. 

Every  Evening  at  7,  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  BICEPS.  At  7.45,  RICHARD  III. 
Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  Messrs.  H.  Sinclair,  J.  F.  Cathcart,  C.  Vandenhoff,  H.  Rus¬ 
sell,  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  O.  R.  Ireland,  Percy  Bell, 
0. H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master  Grattan; 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vesln,  Madame  Fanny  Huddart,  Misses  Edith  Stuart  and 
Omttan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4<.  Doors  open  at 
6.86 ;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


trustees. 

James  Abblss,  Esq.,  J.P.  I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  |  James  White,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinsale  {Chair-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

C.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  FMA» 
Managing  Director. 
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Repoet  of  the  DIRECTOES  of  the  GEESHAM  life  assurance  SOCIETy,  to  the 

GENERAIi  MEETING  of  SHAREHOLDERS,  held  on  the  9th  Nov.,  1876,  at  the  Head  Of&ce,  37  Old  Jewry,  London, 
THE  DIRECTOR  hare  the  pleasure  to  present  their  Report  on  the  operations  of  the  2«th  Financial  Year  of  the  Society,  ending  80th  June.  1876,  and  on  the 
triennial  valuation  cf  its  affairs.  .  ■>»  •  • 

the  year  4,027  proposals  were  made  to  the  Society  for  assuring  the  sum  of  £1,759,861.  Of  these  proposals  3,889  were  accepted  for  the  assurance  of 
£1,454,186,  and  policies  were  issued  for  that  amount.  The  immediate  annuities  granted  during  the  year  were  £4,590  Os.  4d. 

The  income  derived  from  premiums,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  paid  for  Re-assurance,  was  £889,417  Ids.  8d.,  incloding  £50,189  10s.  lid.  in 
premiums  for  the  first  year  of  assurance. 

The  balance  of  the  interest  account  amounted  to  £97,750  128.  lid.,  which,  together  with  the  receipts  from  premiums,  raised  the  income  of  the  Sodetv  to 
£487,168  68.  7d.  for  the  year.  The  interest  which  had  become  payable,  but  which  had  not  been  received  at  the  date  of  closing  the  accounts,  is  included  in  the  item 
of  "  Outstanding  Interest,”  among  the  Assets. 

The  claims  made  upon  the  Society,  and  admitted  during  the  year  under  Life  Assurance  policies,  were  for  an  amount  of  £143,501  18s.  8d.,  of  which  mm 
£2,084  28.  lOd.  was  re-assured,  whilst  the  claims  under  policies  for  Endowments,  which  reached  their  term,  amounted  to  £80,947  Os.  9d.  The  mm  of  £84,670  12s.  5d. 
was  also  paid  for  the  surrender  of  policies. 

After  providing  for  these  amounts— for  the  annuities  falling  due  within  the  year— for  all  necessary  office  expenses,  and  every  other  charge  on  the  Income  of  the 
year,  there  remained  a  balance  of  £146,351  98.  8d.,  which  augments  the  fund  available  for  the  existing  policies  of  the  Society.  This  fund  amountetl  at  the  end  at 
the  Financial  Year  to  £2,236,033  8e.  Od.,  and  together  with  the  amount  of  £51,779  158.  4d.,  reserved  for  thesettl^ent  of  claims  outstanding  tmr  the  payment  of 
annuities  not  applied  for,  and  for  other  purposes  specified  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  moke  up  a  total  of  £2,287,813  3s.  4d.  in  realised  Assets,  as  thoa'n  in  the  2nd 
Schedule. 

The  accounts  have  been  duly  audited  by  O.  H.  Ladbury,  Esq.,  the  Public  Accountant  (a  Shareholder  of  the  Society),  on  the  part  of  the  Shareholders ;  and  by  the 
Notary  Public,  W.  W.  Yksh,  E^.  (a  Policy  bolder;,  on  behalf  of  the  Policy  holders.  The  whole  of  the  scciiriUos  and  documents  representing  the  rcsdlsed  AiMts 
of  the  Society  have  been  verified,  both  by  the  Directors  and  by  the  Auditors. 

The  Directors  have  bestowed  unremitting  attention  to  the  investments  of  the  Society,  and  they  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  funds,  as  now  invested, 
3rield  an  average  rate  of  5  per  cent,  interest.  A  list  of  the  realised  Assets  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  Report,  with  all  necessaiy  puticulars.  The  Society's  New 
Offices  in  the  Poultry  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  Directors,  having  reported  on  the  general  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  Financial  Year,  now  tom  to 
the  subject  of  tbe  triennial  valuation  of  the  Assurance  and  Annuity  Contracts  in  force  on  the  30tb  June,  1876. 

The  result  of  the  valuation  is  fully  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Actuary,  of  which  the  Directors  communicate  the  following  extract:— 

The  fund  which  appears  on  the  b^ks  of  account  as  available  for  Assurance  Fund,  Annuity  Fund,  Deferred  Annuity  in  Italian  Rentes  Fund,  and  Surplus  Fund, 
viz.,  £3,214,821  Ss.  Od.,  and  represented  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  realised  Assets  in  Securities  of  the  first  order,  is  divided  thus 

Assurance  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,966,091  15  0 

Annuity  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  162,095  11  0 

Deferred  Annuity  in  Italian  Rentes  Fund  ..  ..  ..  1,530  8  0 

Surplus  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  84,613  19  0 


£3,214,831  8  0 

Upon  reference  to  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  it  will  be  seen  that  this  amount  of  £84,613  198.  is  the  balance  of  the  account,  or  the  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  realised  assets  of  the  Society  over  its  liabilities,  as  shown  in  the  Fifth  Schedule,  Appendix  VI.,  and  is  the  amount  available  for  distribution. 

Acting  upon  this  Report,  the  Directors  declare  as  divisible  surplus  the  sum  of  i^0,000,  which  they  recommend  for  division  among  the  Shareholders  and  Policy 
holders,  as  surplus  funds.  The  assurance  and  annuity  reserve  Funds  will  together  be  £2,134,821  8s.  Od.,  leaving  the  Share  Capital  inta^ 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  tbe  amount  declared  as  divisible  surplus  will  be  apportioned  to  holders  of  participating  policies  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  Balanoo  Sheet, 
and  will  become  applicible  on  tbe  80th  June  next,  by  way  of  addition  to  the  sum  assured,  under  such  policies  as  shall  have  been  in  force  three  full  years ;  or  when 
three  full  j'ears  from  the  date  of  tbe  policy  shall  have  been  completed. 

In  tbe  case  of  claims  under  participating  policite  of  not  less  than  three  years’  duration,  by  death  or  maturity  happening  prior  to  the  80th  June  next,  the  cash 
value  of  the  bonus  to  be  allott^  will  be  allowed.  In  other  cases  the  usual  options  U'ill  be  allowed  to  the  Policy  holders  in  selecting  the  mode  in  which  their 
bonus  may  be  applied,  but  subject  in  all  rcspecte  to  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  which  will  be  stated  in  the  notices  to  be  LMued  to  the  Members,  when  the  requisite 
calculations  in  detail  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  holders  of  policies  for  Deferred  Annuities,  payable  in  Italian  Rentes,  will  participate  in  four-fifths  of  the  profits  made  in  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  ;  the  remaining  one-fifth  will  fall  into  tbe  genei^  funds  of  the  Society.  A  portion  of  the  certificates  of  Italian  Rentes  held  by  the  Society  U  allocated  to 
tbe  clan  for  a  nominal  Capital  to  the  amount  of  £1,949. 

The  Directors  retiring  on  tbe  present  occasion  are  H.  C.  T.  Beadnell,  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  and  Qeoroe  Ttlbr,  Esqs.,  who,  being  eligible,  are  recommended 
by  the  Board  to  constitute  tbe  list  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Ladbcrt  and  Mr.  VsNy  retire  as  Auditors,  but  being  eligible  they  offer  themselves  again  for  election,  the  former  on  behalf  of  the  Shareholders,  and  the 
latter  on  behalf  of  the  Policy  holders. 

The  Directors  congratulate  the  Members  on  the  very  prospsrous  condition  of  the  Society.  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

Novfmber  m,  1876.    F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Aetmry  and  Seerttary. 


FIRST  SCHEDULE. — Revenue  Account  of  “  The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,”  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1876, 


£3,615,885  17  4 

Signed,  W.  H.  THORNTHWAITE,  Chairman. 

J.  L.  HANCOCK,  Director. 

GEORGE  TYLEE,  DuiECTOR. 

F.  A.  CURTIS.  Actuary  it  Secretary. 


SECOIH)  SCHEDULE.— Balance  Sheet 

LIABILITIES. 


hareholders*  Capital  paid  up 

ssuranoe  Fund . 

nnuity  Fund . 

efened  Annuity  in  Italian  Rentes  Fund 

irplus  Fund . 

Total  Funds,  os  per  First  Schedule  . 
lntniB  odmitt^  but  not  paid  .  . 

Lees  Re- Assured . 


£31,712  0  0 
1,966,091  15  0 
163,095  11  0 
1,520  8  0 
84,613  19  0 

51,633  14  6 
789  8  3 


Annuities  outstanding  .... 
Share  Dividends  and  Bonus  not  applied  for 
Other  Accounts . 


£2,287,813  8  4 

We  have  verified,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  inscripUon  of  theC^vem- 
int  Funds,  in  the  name  of  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  aM  have 
unined  the  Books,  Documents,  and  Securities,  representing  the  j^perty  con* 
ined  in  this  Balance  Sheet,  and  hereby  certify  the  correctness  of  the  same. 

Bi^ed,  I  Auditors. 

October  28th,  1876.  WILLIAM  W.  VENN,  / 


of  The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,”  on  the  30th  June, 

ASSETS. 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  Kingdom  •  * 
Mortgages  on  Property  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  .  * 
Loans  on  the  Company’s  Policies,  within  their  surrender 

value . 

Investments : — 

2,336,033  8  0  In  British  Government  Securities  .  •  •  • 

Foreign  Government  Securities . 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  aud  Debenture  Stocks 
50,884  6  3  Railway  Shares,  Preference  and  Ordinary  .  • 

805  12  9  House  IToperty . '  .  •  t 

89  16  4  Loans  upon  personal  security . 

nil.  Credit  I^emiums . 

Advances  on  Reversionary  Interests,  and  on  Deposit  of 

Securities . .  • 

Furniture  and  Fittings . 

Stamps  and  Stationery . . 

Agents'  Balances . 

.  Outstanding  Premiums . .  • 

Outstanding  Interest  and  Rent . 

-  Cash  in  hand,  and  on  Current  Account  .  .  .  •  • 

£2,287,813  8  4  Suspense  Account  .  . . . 


£336,344  0  5 

1,000  0  0 

185,188  0  t 

148,999  11  10 
894,484  8  0 
703,401  1  8 
11,660  0  0 
366,888  19  10 
38,729  14  6 
45,596  15  6 

68,088  15  1 
6,896  19  11 
1,036  10  0 
49,755  4  8 
75,570  2  0 
88,095  0  8 
81,898  4  6 
800  0  0 


£2,287,818  8 

Signed,  W.  H.  THORNTHWAITE,  CUAUiMAN. 
J.  L.  HANCOCK,  Director. 

GEORGE  TYLER,  Director. 

F.  A.  CURTIS,  Actuary  it  Secretary. 


£3,089,681  18 


389,417  13  8 
37,235  11  9 
97,750  12  11 


Claims  under  Policies : — 
Deaths  .  . 

Endowments  .  . 

Less  Re- Assured  .  . 


£142,501  18  8 
80,947  0  9 


£223,448  19  5 
2,084  3  10 


Surrenders . .  . 

Annuities . 

Commission . 

Expenses  of  Management : — 

For  the  acquisition  of  New  Business 
Inspectors,  Agency,  and  Tra¬ 
velling  Expenses  .  .  . 

Adverting  .... 
Medical  Fees  .... 


£15,511  19  5 
6,645  18  9 
3,711  6  10 


£231,864  16  7 
34,670  13  5 
30,881  0  10 
81,517  18  10 


Dividends  to  Shareholders . 

Bonus  in  Cash  to  Policy  Holders  ....•• 
Profit  and  Loss  Account : — 

Securities  realised .  1,334  4  0 

Furniture,  Ac .  363  19  0 

Leaseholds . 5,181  11  8 

£2,615,335  17  4  Amount  of  Funds  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  per  Secimd 
- Schedule . 


62389  8  7 
1,085  12  0 
324  10  5 


6,768  14  8 
2336,088  8  0 


We  have  examined  the  above  Statement  with  the  Books  of  Account,  and 
hereby  certify  the  same  to  be  correct. 

Dat^  this  38tb  day  of  October,  1876. 

Signed,  G.  H.  LADBURY,  )  Auditors. 

WILLIAM  W.  VENN,;‘*-'^"”*“’ 


Amount  of  Funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year . 
Premiums,  1st  year  £50,139  10  11 
Renewals  842,836  8  0 

- £392,475  18  11 

Less  Re- Assurance  Premiums  8,05  8  5  3 


Profit  and  Loss  Account : — 
Exchanges  . 

-  Securities  realised  . 
Loon  Charges 


£611  14  8 
616  17  8 
21  8  4 


5,279  12  5 


Consideration  for  Annuities 
Interest  and  Dividends 


General  Expenses 
Fiscal  Expenses : — 
Stamps  and  Income  Tax 
(English  and  Foreign) 


25,869  0  0 
81,690  11  3 


r  '■ 
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BIRKBECK  BUILDINO  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


BEOWN  AND  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbkck  Buildino  Societt,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbrck  Bake,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chimeery  Lane.  All  sums  under  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque>books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  ^nk  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partlculart,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Noth. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


17  II  Y  ’  S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

1-  “  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality." — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hossall. 


l.j^RY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COC( 

1-'  Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 

Ninb  Prize  Meo.ils  awarde<l  to  J.  S.  FRY  SONS. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
CAcnoK.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

Public,  LEA  A  PERRINS  have  , 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signature,  thus  ^ 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wliole^ale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  St  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Idlers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPinC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

-L  TIONS. — The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Palseographical,  Numismatlcal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  Urms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 


govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavourot  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  he.avy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  jndicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  t.)  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  arc  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Se  rvice  Gazette. 


Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordmary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  bo  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  bo 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  A  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  tho  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  tho  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  tiie  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
maturod,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^icai  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  parity  and  qoality  of  tixii  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  TAN  N’S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES, 

n  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  Queen’s” 

Quality ,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  42«.  doz.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  «Sports- 

VJ  man’s  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  60/.  per  doz.,  net. 

/^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  supplied 

V_T  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRAN^  Dis¬ 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  eze- 
ontiou  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

0"  .A.  "52r"S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  248,  247,  249,  and  281  Regent  Street. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  aud  Condi- 

•  ments. — r  "  ‘  ‘  . . 


_  -B.  LAZENBY  St  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 

and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  'Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottls 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  boars  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Elizabeth  Lazmby.'* 


ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside, 


7:>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-A-e  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

-JL  just  completed  great  alterations  in  bis  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  oi  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

FACTORY,  64  aud  65  Cheapside. 


DLINZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach -ache,.  Sickness,  Giddinesi, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costivencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanss 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inoonvenienoe, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1/. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dbnzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Haverstock 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


L  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS.— Cure  of  Old 

Coughs.— From  W.  H, 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BY  SOnTINQ  YOUll  PAPEIIS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS 

“  Exceedingly  useful.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  cun  be  seen  at 

13  CRAN'bOURNE  street,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


.  Woolley,  Grocer,  Moulton,  near  Spalding:— 
‘‘  Remarkable  Cures  are  effected  in  this  place  of  old  Coughs,  Asthma,  Ac.”  In 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Coughs,  Colds,  Rheumatism,  they  give  instant 
relief.  Sold  at  1/. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS. 


Pure  Blood. — As  this  vital  fluid, 
when  in  a  healthy  state,  sustains  and  renovates  every  part  of  the  living 
system,  so,  when  it  becomes  impoverished  or  impure,  it  exerts  a  precisely  con¬ 
trary  effect.  It  is  abundantly  manifest  that  any  medicine  which  does  not  reach 
the  circulation  can  never  exterminate  the  disease ;  but  any  preparation  capable 
of  exercising  a  sanitary  influence  over  the  blood  must  with  it  be  carried  to  every 
living  fibre  of  the  frame.  The  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  skin,  all  reorive 
benefits  from  its  more  wholesome  condition.  Holloway’s  purifying  Pills  operate 
directly,  j>owerriilly,  and  beneficially,  upon  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  whether 
venous  or  artificial.  They  strengthen  the  stomach,  excite  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
g'^pel  disease,  and  prolong  existence. 


pOURlEIlS’  SOCIETY,  PJ  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1951,  ard  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 
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MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRCIGS. 

Any  Invalid  can  cnre  himself,  withnnti 


Any  Invalid  can  cnre  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  saves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  Irresistible  In  Indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
tetolency,  nervousness,  bilionsness,  all  kind  s  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
inflnenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rhenmatism,  gout,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  h.A’storia,  neuralgia,  Irritability,  sleeplessness, low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  paIpit.*ition,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  droiMy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabet^,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adnlts  and  delicate  infants ;  8O.000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  moat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  nnd  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Cam nbell.  Svderstone  Rectorv.  near 


Vy  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  «  Dec.  5, 1859. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  ves 


“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  nnd  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  mneh  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  yonr  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


T\V  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

-L'  of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 


Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ol  April  8,  1872: — ‘‘I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  B.4RRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-^even  years’  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  nnd  Inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Sic. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— C0NSTIP.4TI0N,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49.8.32.  of  flftv  vears’  indescribable  asronv  from  dvsnensia. 


Ac. — Cure  No.  49.8.32,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — “Thlrtv-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  snitting  of  blood. 


-■->r  SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bron  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  Mv  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48.61 1.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  conseauence  of  a  liver 


No.  48,61 1.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dr^dfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
beirome  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
pree<^b^  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
Uved  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  bo  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  1  am  myself  again,  nnd  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  mv  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
AprU  17, 1869.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,18.52. — Du  B.arry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


r^URE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

VJ  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 


DIGESTION,  AND 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describinf^  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  &c., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 

—  ^  r  ...  _ -rxrr  a  0*0 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

fsnitablv  nacked  for  all  climatesl  sells:  In  tins.  41b.,  at  ?f.  J  of  1  lb.. 


“r\U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

^  rAWdAT  tn  f.fn  ..  AS M  .A  • 


canij^rs  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  3s.  Si. ;  48  cups,  fls. ; 
288  cups,  30s. ;  576  cups,  664.  • » 


P)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCmTS— They  eoothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  naa.«ea  and  sickness,  even  In 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  ta.««te  on  waking 
u^P’  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  a-wist  digestion,  secure  sound,  rofreihlng  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  oven  meat.  1  lb.,  34.  6<i. ; 
2  Ib.,  64. ;  24  lb.,  6O4.  ’ 


'r\EPOTS ;  DU  BARRY  Sc  CO.,  No.  77  Recent  Street, 

V  A  ;  same  house.  26  Place  Vendamo,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 


^  2*’“®wls;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossl.  Mil  in;  I  Calle  de  Valverlo.  Miulrid ; 

w’H-  Kaiser  OaUerie,  and  163.  161  Frclcriok  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 

Wallfisch  Gaiwe,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Gnioera’  an<l  ChemUts*  in  every  town. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 


Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Facnlties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  todily  health,  and  indnees  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces,  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  44. 6d,  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measureil  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Ohemists. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  liecomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Cbemists.  Pots,  I4.  and  24.  6d.  each.  (Get  Crocroft’s.) 


T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 


French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  w'e  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
Its  universal  adoption  In  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Delonde, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu,  Boada  off 
Hyfires,  16th  May,  1873.” 


*—4  pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  Is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  It  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  i«rfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  bead  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  I4.  M.  each. 


RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 


ITTTIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 


In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  ronnd  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Ls  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  FAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  ^ 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  tbe  Truss  (which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 


Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tmss,  I64.,  214.,  264.  6d.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
314.  6<f.,  424.,  and  524.  &/. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  524.  Gd. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 


T^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

F-i  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 


LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  Gd.,  7t.  Gd.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  .MOTTO  ?  — 

T  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  34.  6i.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  74.  Pedigreei  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  niles. 
Culleton’s  “Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  IO4. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  Gd.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  Tbe  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON. — Crest  Engraved 

w  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74.  Gd, 


Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrave<i  Crest,  124.  Gd. 
Bettered  letter,  6<f.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  tbe  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  (3rantonme  Street  (ooraer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto.  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne  Street  (comer  of  61.  Martin’s  Lane). 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Orests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Bings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboorae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 


24.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6<f. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
diroctions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourne  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


T7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  24.  8<l.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  We<lding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  I84.  Gd. 
Memorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  ‘26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  • 
Lane),  W.O, 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  In  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  In  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  lllumlnate<i  vellums  for 
presentations,  vote*  of  thanks.  Sic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran- 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C, 


(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  )  lb.,  at  ?f. ;  of  1  lb., 
34.6(2.;  2  lb.,  64. ;  51'u.,  114.;  121b.,  284. ;  24Ib.,504. 


QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  cr^st,  £l  D.,  £2  2*., 

£3  34.,  £4  4*.,  £5  54.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cratibourne 


Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourne  Street. 
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LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 

LINENS 


FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  compare.  Superiority  of  make  win 
then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Doxen  Table  Napkins  at  2«.  6d.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  6i.  6d.  each.  Damask  Table 
Cloths,  8  yards  long,  lls.  9d.  each ;  Napkins  to  match,  8«.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  3^  yards  long,  18<.  9<i. ;  4  yards  long,  14«. ; 
6  yards  long,  15<.  Qd.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2s.  4i(f. ;  2  yards  long,  8s.  6d. ;  2^  yards  long,  6s.  6(2.  each.  Wide  Linen 
Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  6(2.,  and  8s. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  6(2.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  description  of  Linen.  Patterns  sent 
on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD,  LONDON. 


OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAK  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &o. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  psr  dozen,  from  19s.  to  65s. 
Electro  Forks — Table,  from  84s. ;  Spoons,  from  34s. 
Papier  Xaohe  Tea  Trayi,  in  Sets,  218.,  66s.,  95s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Diih  Covers -Tin,  238.;  Metal,  66s.;  Electro,  £11  lU 
Electro  Cmets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  &c. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Ao. 


Fenders— Bright,  468.  to  £15;  Bronze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot  air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domeatic,  Fix^,  and  Trarelllng. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Comiee-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— Might,  IZs. ;  3  do,,  62g. ;  6  do ,  £6  68. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6a.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  &e. 
Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Boilers,  Hurdles,  Ac, 
(Caialoguea  free.) 


DEANE  &  GO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  King  William  Street. 


(DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOOCK  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine"  gold  jewellery.,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low;  the 
jewellery  Is  beautifully  finished  ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

onsisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  &c. ;  elegant  drop  Ear^iings , 
.^nd  charming  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  is.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring  ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  poet  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  snpplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  1«.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containing /fee  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICJKD  PACKETS  AT  7l.  6(2.  AND  12a  6(2.  EACH,  EITHER  LADV’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.— “Decidedly  good.’’ — “  Marvellous  how  it  Is  produced  at  the  pric».’’ — “  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — “  Unquestionably  the  wonder, 
of  the  age.” — “ Deserves  great  praise.” — “  Art  can  do  no  more.” — “Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  (he  money  returned,  if  sent  by  return  of  post. 

NOTICE.— Letters,  6ic.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  “  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  S.E.— Ayenfi  Wanted.  Liberal  Terms, 


Eestored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6^.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 


Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  gr^t  purifier, — OZONE,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  effete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  he  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensores  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  ShipCaptains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
In  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small-Pox,  &c..  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickness 
Sold  at  2b.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  01  Wigxnore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
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gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  atoarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpct>like,  Splendid 
J^AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

J^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishlog  Hoaaeii  in  Town  and  Coantiy. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSTDE. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  "  PALL  HALL  OAZETTE;*  April  29th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  it  beyond  compare  the  mott  influential  Nev^paper  In 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  Stales  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


195,  190,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  Th«  only  Honse  In  London 
exclaairely  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circnlatee  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  fonnd  in  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profltablo  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
oisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  v^ue  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


EAL  &  SON. 
T3EDSTEADS, 


EDDING 


EDROOM  FURNITURE, 


CiAL.  a  OUiN'S  UAl  ALiUliUK  (lU4th  iSdition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illnstrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  poet  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  prioe  1«.  Sd.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8s.  per  bottle. 

•  “TOILET  AND  NUBSEBT  POWDEB,” 

beautifully  Ferfumod,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


From  the  **aATURDAr  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

**For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Slates." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Nxw  York  Tribune  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALI 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2«.  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  27  stamps.  Sise,  7^  by  2^  inches.  The  eight  tunes  may  be 
selected  from  the  following ; — Hold  the  Fort— Sun  of  my  Soul— Thy  will  be 
Done — Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus— Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Bose  of 
Summer — Meet  me  In  the  Lane,  Love — Watching  for  Pa— Miulamo  Angot — 
Danube  Waltz —Legend  Madame  Angot — Irish  Jig— Monsetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle — Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She's  on  the 
Railway— Run  ’Em  In— Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighbxl  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel-post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Bauu  Si  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  Lan^longh's  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAMB  and  TRADB  MASK  on  a  BUFF-OOliOtlHBl) 
WHAPFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE.  —  This  mjsterioue 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacqurs  Baum  Si  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


Now  ready,  prioe  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Briort  says : — •*  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  IS,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  aooord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leioe^r,  but  on  this  oooision  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him." 

Army  and  Navy  Gasette. 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy." — United  Service  Gazette. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


•  One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  Sic.  Frees,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  die.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. 


One  Bhilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  Fctf  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  Ingenious.” — Figaro.  “  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac¬ 
curately.”— Mail,  April  13,  1876.  ”  Wonderful  for  a  Shilling.”— 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacqurs  Baum  di  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


/^PERATIC  LEAFLETS  FOR  THE  YOUNG.— Popular 

v_/  Themes  from  the  best  Operas,  arranged  and  fingered  for  the  Pianoforte  by 
Gborob  Fbkdkrick  West.  Twenty-five  Numbers,  2m.  6d.  each.  Six  of  the 
same  may  be  had,  as  easy  Piano  Duets,  3#.  each.  Post  free  at  half-price. 

London  :  Robert  Cocks  di  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street,  where  may  be  had, 
gratis  and  post  frw,  a  Catalogue  of  all  Mr.  West’s  Piano  Music. 

George  Frederick  west’s  questions  re¬ 
lating  TO  THE  THEORY  OP  MUSIC.— Fifteenth  Edition,  Is. ;  or 
in  limp  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

“  Mr.  West’s  ‘  Questions  Relating  to  the  Theory  of  Music’  was  originally  com¬ 
piled  by  the  talented  author  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils  chiefiy  ;  but  so  greatly 
did  the  pnblic  appreciate  the  work  that  it  quickly  ran  through  several  editions, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  a  standard  book.” — Vide  Brighton  Timet. 

r\  EORGE  FREDERICK  WEST’S  GEMS  Selected  from 

vJT  the  GREAT  MASTERS.  Arranged  and  Fingered  for  the  Pianoforte. 
100  Numbers.  8s.  each ;  post  free  at  half-price.  A  List  of  Contents  gratis  and 
post  free. 

All  sheet  music,  including  the  publications  of  all  the 

Trade,  promptly  forwarded  by  post  at  HALF  the  MARKED  PRICE. 
Payment  received  in  postage  stamps. 

‘  London ;  Robkbt  Cooks  di  Co.,  New  Burlington  Street. 


n'^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 
-1-  the  Examinkr.  'The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  Weight.  *1116  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowriee.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8to.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.O. 


Prioe  2<f.;  or  9s.  per  Himdred. 

’EECIIES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  lid. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1870.  Revised 
from  the  ^porter’s  Notes. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 
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CHATTO  .£  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS.  THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 


At  every  Bookseller's  in  the  United  Kingdom,  price  One  Shilling,  with 
NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  THE 


BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL. 


Contexts. 

THE  CONFISCATED  WEEDS.  By  Ja&irs  Patn.  Illostrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
COMING  KVENT.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  Waonbr. 

CARMAGNOLE  :  or,  The  Wicketlest  Woman  in  France.  By  Qborob  A.  Sala. 
THE  IMPROPER  SPECTRE.  With  Illustrations  by  Jambs  SuLuvan. 

PLAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

AT  THE  DOOR.  Illustrated  by  Laura  Blood. 

MONSIEUR  BLAISE.  By  Dutton  Cook. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB.  Illustrated  by  Aonbs  Furnival. 

ROCKING  STONE  OF  T  REG  UNO.  By  K.  S.  Macquou).  Illustrated. 

HER  LAST  APPEARANCE.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 

THE  OLD  BELL-RINGER.  By  M.  Cecil  Hay.  Illustrated  by  R.  P.  Lkitch. 
THE  PARSON’S  PUPIL,  By  8.  J.  MacKbnna.  Illustrated  by  J.  Mahoney. 
NELLY  O'HARA ;  or.  The  Half  Brothers. 

THE  LADIES  VANE,  SPINSTERS. 


Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  10«.  6d. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:. a  Golden  Key.  By 


Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
by  the  Author.  _ 


Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  24«. 

The  HUNTING  GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 


A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game, 'And  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irvixo  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
United  States  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmoke. 
Map,  and  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Grisbt. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6«. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN,  and  other  FAIRY  TALES. 


By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanaoh.  With  30  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr 
SMITH. 


Crown  8ro.,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  price  6s. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS:  Vers  de  Societe. 

AhHBY-S  FERRY. 


By  J. 


Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d. 

FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary, and 

Anecdotal.  By  William  Jone.s.  F.S.A.  With  Hundreds  of  lUostrations 
of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 


New  Edition  of  **  Brsnd*8  Antiquities.** 

Crown  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  7«.  6d. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

chiefly  illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and 
Superstitions.  By  John  Brand.  With  the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6.«. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 


New  and  Popular  Edition  of  **  Sanson's  Memoirs.** 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  SANSON  FAMILY:  Seven 

Generations  of  Bxecntloners.  Compiled  from  Private  Documents  in 
possession  of  the  Family.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Translated  from  the 
French,  with  an  Introduction  by  Camille  Barr£rr. 


Brillat-Savarin's  “PhysiologY  of  Taste.** 

Small  crown  8yo.,  cloth  oxtra,  price  6«. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART  ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “  Physiologio  du  Goht”  of 
Brillat-Savaiun.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  Slx.Cd. 

LOST  ROSE,  and  other  STORIES.  By  Katharine 

8.  Macquoid. 


2  vols.,  imperial  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  g'.lt,  the  Plates  beautifully  printed 
in  colours,  price  £3  8s. 

CATLIN’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  MANNERS, 

CUSTOMS,  and  CONDITION  of  th-'  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 
Containing  360  Coloured  Engravings  from  the  Author’s  Original  Paintings. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


In  the  pre<)S, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  ENTITLED 


“A  MODERN  MINISTER.’ 


The  COSMOPOLITAN  CRITIC  AND 

CONTROVERSIALIST. 

Tlie  Proprieiors  of  this  Jonrnal  have  deemed  it  politic  to  publish  the  Journal 
MONTHLY,  instead  of  QUARTERLY  as  heretofore.  The  New  Series,  con¬ 
taining  112  pages,  will  commence  on  the  First  of  January,  1877.  Price  1«. 


Now  ready,  the  only  Library  Edition.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.,  price  12<.  6d. 


SHELLEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  reprinted  from  First 

Editions,  and  edited  with  Notes  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  To  be  completed 


in  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  November  10th. 

London  :  REEVES  &  TURNER,  196  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 


BARE  GOOD  LUCE:  A  Fortune  in  Seven  Strokes. 

The  Extra  Christmas  Number  for  1876  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
Stroke  the  First— THE  FORTUNE  OP  THE  SEA. 

Stroke  the  Second — JOHN  MORRISON'S  'NATUS. 

Stroke  the  Third — NABUCO. 

Stroke  the  Fourth— “  MY  FACE  IS  MY  FORTUNE.” 

Stroke  the  Fifth -THE  BEST  LUCK  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD. 
Stroke  the  Sixth— OLD  FRIENDS  AND  NEW. 

Stroke  the  Seventh- THE  WONDERFUL  VOYAGE  OP  THE 
BARQUE  “  ARABELLA.” 

London:  GRANT  Si  CO.,* 72  to  78  Tummill  Street,  E.C. ;  and  all 
Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


SPIRITUALISM. 

Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6j*. 

T:>REWSTER’3  (Sir  DAVID)  LETTERS  on  NATURAL 

-L#  MAGIC.  With  Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Being  and  Faculties  of 
Man,  and  the  latest  additional  Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic.  By  J.  A.  Smith, 
Author  of  a  Treatise  on  tbe  Structure  of  Matter,  &c.  Ac. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  Si  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapsido. 


New  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth,  12s. — 1876. 

PRIDEAUX’S  (II.)  HISTORICAL  CONNECTION  of  the 

OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Revised,  with  Notes,  Analjrses,  and  an 
Introductory  Review,  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  F.R.G.S. 

London  :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

T>OQER  BACON :  the  Philosophy  of  Science  in  the  Middle 

-L \  Ages.  By  Professor  Adamsok,  M.A.,  Owen’s  Ooilege. 

J.  E.  CORNISH,  33  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Marion  &  C  O.,  22  and  23  Soho  square,  London. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS,  Ac., 


Put  into  Prder — Mounted — Remounted — Titled — Bound  into  Volumes— 
Portfolioed,  or  Framed. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  ”  Alec  Forbes,”  Ac. 


MARK  EYLMER’S  REVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spender,  Author  of  “  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,”  Ac.  8  vols. 


NORA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  ‘‘  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  Ac.  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 


Small  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  PRINCE  of  ARGOLIS:  a  Story  of  the  Old 

Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Moyr  Smith.  With  130  Illustrations  by  the 
Author. 


“  A  very  powerful  and  interesting  story ;  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling,  and 
written  in  an  agreeable  and  fascinating  style.” — Examiner. 


POWER’S  PARTNER.  By  May  Byrne. 


3  Tols.,  8to.,  with  103  Plates,  exhibiting  nc.arly  Four  Hundred  Figures  of  Birds* 
accurately  engraved  and  beautifully  printed  in  Colours,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
price  £8  8s. 

WILSON’S  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY;  or, 

Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  States.  With  the  Continuation 
by  Prince  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 
completed  by  the  insertion  of  above  One  Hundred  Birds  omitted  in  the 
original  work,  and  illustrat'.'d  by  valuable  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  Sir  WiLUAM  Jardine. 

Also  a  few  Large  Pai)er  Copies,  4to.,  half-morocco,  with  the  Plates  all 
carefully  coloured  by  hand,  at  £6  6«. 


”  A  powerfully  written  story.  It  never  for  an  instant  flags  either  in  incident 
or  interest.” — Meumigtr. 


MAJOR  VANDERMERE.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Ursula’s  Love  Story.”  3  vols. 

”  The  readers  of  this  novel  will  have  plenty  of  good  love-making,  pleasant 
talk,  and  agreeable  people.” — Standard. 


EFFIE  MAXWELL.  By  Agnes  Smith.  3  vols. 

“A  good  and  well- written  novel.” — Literary  World. 


CHEAP  EDITION  OP 


MY  LITTJjE  lady.  By  E.  Frances  Poynteb. 

Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.  5<.,  bound.  Forming  the  New 
Volume  of  ”  Hurst  and  Blackett’s  Stiindard  Library.” 

“  The  whole  book  is  charming.  It  is  Interesting  in  tnith  character  and  story.” 

Saturday  Reviev. 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  8POTTIS  WOODB  A  00.,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  :  and  Published  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  186  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturday,  November  11, 1876. 
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